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COLUMBUS AT SEVILLE. 


At Salamanca then they tested us; 

Churchmen and schoolmen and cosmogon- 
ers 

In council. “Hey!” and “What?” 
earth a sphere? 

And two ways to Cathaia?”’ 
tush!” 

“Feared the Cathaians then no b’ood in 
the head 

From walking upside down?” 
I know 

Of a ship ’would sail up-hill?”’ 
not heard 

Perchance of latitudes when the wheel of 
the sun 

Kept the sea boiling? 

Where white men 
blackamoors ?” 

“And hark ye, sir, to what Augustine says 

And here is Cosmos’ map. ‘God built the 


“The 
“Tut and 
“Pray did 


“Had I 


Of the tropic point 
turned hop-skip to 


world 
As a tabernacle: sky for roof and sides, 
And earth for flooring. . . . Made all men 


to dwell 
Upon the face of it’—the face, you hear, 
Not several faces—On foundations laid 


The earth abides’ — formations, if you 
please, 

Not mid-air. Soothly, sir, at your con- 
ceits 

We smile, but warn you that they tie not 
far 


‘Antipodes,’ hey? 
annuls the Antip- 


On this tide heresy. 
Our Mother Church 

odes.” 
eel 
Fools, fools, Diego! Ay, but folly makes 
More orphans than malevolence. 

There I stood 

Rejected, and the good queen looked on 


me, 

She did not smile. Thank God she did not 
smile. 

She did not speak. I saw the mute lips 
move 

Compassionate, and took defeat, went 
forth. 

Further than I have travelled she hath 
fared: 

But I shall follow. Soon will come the 
eall: 


And I shall grip the tiller once again, 

The purple night shall heave upon the 
floor 

Mile after mile; the dawn invade the stars, 

The stars the dawn—how long? And fol- 
lowing down ; 

The moon’s long ripple I shall hear again 





Columbus at Seville, ete. 


The frigate-bird 
flash— 

The light on Guanahani! Salvador! 

Let thy Cross flame upon me in that star, 

And from that Cross outstretch her sainted 
hands! 


AKTHUR THOMAS QUILLER CoucH. 


go whistling—see the 





EPITHALAMIUM. 


Here ends all art, all artificers end: 
Come ye, look thro’ our little golden 


loop; 
Here is the best that heaven to earth did 

send, 
Here is the bond of love, and joy, and 

hope; 


The soldier’s laurel, poet’s bay, down fling, 
Take up this tiny wreath, the marriage 
ring. 
The double bow, 
weather, 
The shining halo of the rising day, 
Th’ equator smooth, which binds 
world together, 
The chaplet fair, that rounds the brow 
of May, 
A diadem by meanest mortals owned, 
Who rightly wears thee, sits a king en- 
throned. 


which heralds sunny 


the 


Let but a slender finger swift pass thro’ 
thee, 
And all delights shall follow in its train. 
Hold fast by this, and woe may not undo 
thee, 
That brave ring-armor blunts the edge 
of pain. 
Genties, but 
voice, 
And ye’ shall ne’er repent, but aye rejoice. 
C. E. D. PHELPs. 


harken to the minstrel’s 





NOT IN TEMPLES MADE WITH HANDS. 
God dwells not only where, o’er saintly 
dust, 
The sweet bells greet the fairest morn 
of seven; 


Wherever simple folk love, pray, and 
trust, 
Behold the House of God, the gate of 
heaven! 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE. 














A Common Citizenship for the English Race. 


From ‘The Contemporary Review. 


A COMMON CITIZENSHIP FOR THE 
ENGLISH RACE. 


My aim is to establish the possibility 
and advocate the policy of instituting 
a common citizenship for all English- 
men and Americans. My proposal is 
summarily this: That England and the 
United States should, by concurrent 
and appropriate legislation, create such 
a common citizenship, or, to put the 
matter in a more concrete and therefore 
in a more intelligible form, that an act 
of the Imperial Parliament should 
make every citizen of the United States, 
during the continuance of peace be- 
tween England and America, a British 
subject, and that simultaneously an act 
of Congress should make every British 
subject, during the continuance of such 
peace, a citizen of the United States. 
The coming into force of the one act 
would be made dependent upon the 
passing and coming into force of the 
other. Should war at any time break 
out between the two countries, each act 
would ipso facto cease to have effect. 

This is in substance my proposition. 
It is purposely expressed in the broad- 
est and most general terms. Qualifica- 
tions and limitations, which must of ne- 
cessity be inserted in any actual act of 
Parliament, or of Congress, constitut- 
ing such common citizenship, or, to em- 
ploy a useful but pedantic term, 
“isopolity,” are for the sake of clearness 
omitted. With provisos and exceptions 
my readers need not for the moment 
concern themselves. They should, 
however, note one preliminary observa- 
tion, the overlooking whereof might 
lead to misapprehension of my whole 
plan. 

Common citizenship, or isopolity, has 
no necessary connection whatever with 
national or political unity. My pro- 
posal is not designed to limit the com- 
plete national independence either of 
England or of the United States. It 
would be not only an absurdity, but al- 
most an act of lunacy, to devise or de- 
fend a scheme for turning England and 
America into one State. It is as impos- 


sible, as, were it possible, it would be 
undesirable, that Washington should be 
ruled by a government in London, or 
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that London should be ruled by a gov- 
ernment in Washington. My plan, so 
far from contemplating the political 
unity of England and America, does not 
even involve a permanent alliance, de- 
sirable as such an alliance might be, 
between the two countries. If common 
citizenship were instituted to-morrow, 
England and the United States would 
in no sense be partners in a war, ¢.g., 
between England and Russia, or be- 
tween America and France. In this 
matter much instruction may be de- 
rived from the annals of Germany; for 
in Germany isopolity preceded in prac- 
tice, if not in theory, the development 
of political unity, and nothing has con- 
duced more to German well-being, and 
ultimately to German greatness, than 
the ease with which the subjects of one 
German State passed into the public 
employment of any other. Stein, 
Scharnhorst, Niebuhr, and Moitke were 
none of them Prussians, but they pre- 
served the existence or extended the in- 
fluence of Prussia. It is but the other 
day that Beust passed from the service 
of Saxony to find a greater career in the 
service of Austria. What my proposal 
does aim at is, in short, not political 
unity, but, in strictness, common cit- 
izenship. Were it carried into effect, 
the net result would be that every 
American citizen would, on landing at 
Liverpool, possess the same civil and 
political rights as would, say, an in- 
habitant of Victoria who landed at the 
same moment from the same boat; and 
that an Englishman who stepped for 
the first time on American soil would 
possess there all the civil and political 
rights which would necessarily belong 
to an American citizen who, having 
been born abroad, had for the first time 
entered the United States. 

The idea of a common citizenship for 
the whole English people is novel. My 
proposal, therefore, must of necessity 
sound startling. My purpose is to 
establish, first, that my plan is prac- 
ticable; secondly, that the immediate 
effects of common citizenship would be 
extremely small, but, as far as they 
went, wholly good; thirdly, that the in- 
direct and moral, and, ultimately, the 
political results of common citizenship 
might be great and extremely beneficial: 
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and, lastly, that the time is opportune 
for aiming at, or at any rate contem- 
plating, the extension of common civil 
and political rights throughout the 
whole of the English-speaking people. 

First, the plan is practicable. 

My scheme is technically, so to speak, 
feasible. As far as England is con- 
cerned, it could be carried into effect at 
any moment by an act, and that a short 
act, of Parliament. As far as the 
United States are concerned, it might 
be carried into effect by an act of Con- 
gress. There would, for the founda- 
tion of a common citizenship, be no need 
for any revolution even of a legal kind 
in the Constitution either of England 
or of the United States. 

No doubt, as already intimated, the 
necessary legislation on the part either 
of the Imperial Parliament or of Con- 
gress would involve the consideration 
of several provisos or limitations, each 
of which might raise difficult and de- 
batable questions. Thus, for example, 
with a view to the peculiar status of 
American Indians, who are inhabitants, 
but are not citizens, of the United 
States, care would have to be taken that 
the enactment of common citizenship 
did not confer on Canadian Indians, 
who are British subjects, greater rights, 
when passing into the United States, 
than are possessed there by American 
Indians. It would, again, need to be 
considered how far, if at all, the exten- 
sion of civil and political rights should 
involve the extension of criminal lia- 
bility. But these and other matters of 
detail, however important in them- 
selves, do not, for our present purpose, 
require careful consideration; they con- 
stitute just the kind of objections 
which naturally enough are taken hold 
of and exaggerated by opponents who 
deprecate the very attempt to unite 
more closely the two branches of the 
English people. But they are objec- 


1 Or by such other legislation, if any, as the Con- 
stitution of the United States may require. An 
act of Congress would, however, apparently be 
sufficient. (See “Constitution of the United 
States,” art. i. 8. 8, clause 3, and‘“‘ Kent, Comm.’* 
ii., pp. 64-66.) Buta treaty which should provide 


for the passing of the necessary acts would prac. 
tically be a necessity. 
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tions which will never weigh for much 
with those who eagerly embrace or cor- 
dially acquiesce in the idea of isopolity. 

The plan proposed is then technically 
feasible; its real practicability depends 
on the existence of a widespread feel- 
ing in its favor on both sides the At- 
lantic. Unless a desire for a closer 
union exist, any attempt to establish a 
common citizenship must, on the very 
face of the matter, be futile, not to say 
absurd. Throughout this article I as- 
sume that the desire for some sort of 
unity does exist, and my contention is 
that, given such a wish, there is no 
legal difficulty in giving effect to it. If 
the objection be made, as it possibly 
may be made with truth, that a strong 
wish for common citizenship has not 
yet arisen, my reply is simple. Neither 
men nor nations desire an end until it 
has been definitely set before them as 
an object of attainment. One main 
reason for propounding my scheme is 
to create or stimulate the desire for 
common citizenship. Thus much is 
certain: if the desire exist there is no 
legal difficulty in giving it satisfaction. 

Secondly: The immediate and practi- 
eal effects of common citizenship would 
be small. 

My proposal sounds revolutionary, 
but in truth the most plausible objec- 
tion to it is that its results would be 
practically insignificant. As_ things 
now stand a foreigner when in England 
loses but little in point of civil rights, 
from the fact that he is not a British 
subject. Aliens, it is true, were at one 
time excluded as such from a certain 
number of civil rights; they could not, 
for example, inherit land, but, at any 
rate, since 1870 an alien belonging to a 
country such as France, which is at 
peace with Great Britain, has pos- 
sessed, certainly in the United King- 
dom, and probably in every part of the 
British Empire, if not all yet nearly ali, 
the civil rights of a British subject. 
He can own land in England, he can 
trade in England, he enjoys in England 
as much personal liberty and as 
much freedom of speech or of writing 
as an ordinary Englishman. There is 
no power on the part of the govern- 

















ment to expel him from the country. 
In some few instances, but they are 
very few, he may find to his surprise 
that he lacks some right possessed by 
a British subject. An alien, for exam- 
ple, cannot be owner of a British ship, 
but this restriction, and it is a very 
exceptional one, is rather nominal than 
real, for there is nothing to prevent an 
alien from being a shareholder in a 
British company which owns ships. A 
foreigner, again, who wishes to execute 
a will may find, on consulting his law- 
yer, that a particular form of will, 
which would be valid if executed by a 
British subject, is invalid if the testa- 
tor be an alien, and I doubt not that 
industrious research might discover 
one or two other trifling points in re- 
spect of which an alien’s civil rights 
are in England affected by his alienage. 


But these matters are the merest 
trifles. A foreigner enjoys, in sub- 
stance, in England all the ordinary 


civil rights of a native. The result is 
that an American citizen who should, 
by act of Parliament, be transformed 
into a British subject, would in En- 
gland, at least, hardly feel that, as re- 
gards the affairs of every-day life, his 
position was in any way changed. In 
some English colonies the case may be 
different, and aliens may there still 
labor under some of the disabilities— 
€.9., as to the inheritance of land—im- 
posed by the common law, and it Is 
possible that the institution of a com- 
mon citizenship might slightly increase 
even the mere civil rights of American 
citizens throughout the British Colo- 
nial Empire. Still, if you look at the 
matter broadly, it remains strictly true 
that an American becoming a British 
subject would find that, as regards the 
affairs of every-day life, he had under- 
gone no perceptible change of status. 
Let me add further, in order to obviate 
a common and natural error, that the 
institution of a citizenship common to 
Englishmen and Americans would have 
no effect whatever upon the operation 
of the marriage laws or the divorce 
laws prevailing in different parts of the 
British Empire, or inthe different states 
of the American Union. Let no En- 
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glishman imagine that if in virtue of a 
common citizenship he became an 
American citizen, he could avail him- 
self any more easily than at present of 
the facility with which a divorce can 
be obtained in the state of Illinois. As 
things now stand an Englishman who 
chooses really and bona fide to settle or 
become domiciled in Illinois, may ob- 
tain a divorce there which would be 
held valid in England, and this he may 
accomplish whilst remaining a British 
subject. A British subject, and for 
that matter an American citizen, who 
is really or bona fide settled or domi- 
ciled in England, may possibly, if he 
takes the proper steps, get a divorce in 
Illinois, but that divorce will have no 
validity in England, and will not save 
him in England from conviction for 
bigamy should he, whilst his English 
wife is living, marry another wife in 
Illinois. The ordinary principle of En- 
glish, as of American, law is that civil 
status and civil rights depend upon per- 
manent residence or domicile, not upon 
nationality. 

The position of aliens in the United 
States is still, it would appear, in 
theory at least, somewhat inferior to 
the position in the United Kingdom. 
Their rights to hold and to inherit real 
estate is still governed partly by com- 
mon law, partly by the statutes of the 
several states. It is, therefore, possi- 
ble that an interchange of citizenship 
would confer rather greater advan- 
tages upon Englishmen residing in the 
United States than upon Americans re- 
siding in England. But state legisla- 
tion has tended to modify, in favor of 
aliens, the harshness of the common 
law, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the change I am advocating would 
materially affect the civil position of an 
Englishman settled in America. In all 
the ordinary transactions of life which 
lie outside the sphere of politics, an 
Englishman, resident in or visiting 
New York or Illinois, has already 
pretty much the same rights as a citi- 
zen of that state." 

1 As to the position of aliens in the United States 
see 2“ Kent, Comm.” 12th ed. pp. 53-73, especially 
Holmes’s Note on Rights of Aliens, p.70. When 
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Community of citizenship would af- 
fect not civil, but political rights. If 
the acts creating isopolity were 
passed, a citizen ot the United States 
would stand, when in England, in the 
same position as an English colonist. 
Mr. Phelps or Mr, Bayard would pos- 
sess the same political rights as Mr. 
Blake or Mr. Rhodes. The _ political 
status, in short, of an American citizen 
would be exactly the same as that of 
his grandfather, who, before 1776, was 
an inhabitant of Massachusetts, but a 
subject of the British Crown. He 
would, on the necessary conditions be- 
ing fulfilled, be able to vote for a mem- 
ber of Parliament, to sit in Parliament, 
and, if fortune favored, become a Cabi- 
net minister or a premier. He might 
aspire, did his ambition lead in that 
direction, to the House of Lords. So 
on the other hand, a British subject, to 
whom American citizenship had been 
extended, might, on the necessary con- 
ditions being fulfilled, vote for a mem- 
ber of Congress, become a member of 
the House of Representatives, or even 
a senator. To one glory, it must be 
admitted, he could not attain; he must 
forego any hope of the presidentship, 
for none but a natural born citizen can 
become President of the United States.’ 
We must leave it for American jurists 
to decide whether under the constitu- 


we consider that “‘many of the States of the 
Union have done away with all disabilities of 
*liens to hold landed property, and all are believed 
to have much qualified the common law” (2 
“ Kent,” p 70, note 1), it may be assumed that the 
position of aliens in the United States would be 
but slightly changed by the extension of common 
citizenship. In order that Englishmen might not 
suffer by what was intended to be a gain, it 
should be made clear that they preserved the 
right given to citizens of different States and to 
eitizens of the foreign States of suing and being 
sued in the Federal Courts. See Constitution of 
U. S., art. ii. s. 2. 

1 U.S. Constitution, art. iii. 8.1. It is worth 
notice that some American citizens even after the 
acknowledgment by Great Britain of American 
independence, considered themselves to be both 
American citizens and British subjects. See the 
unpublished memoir of J.C Dyer, containing an 
expression of this view, which is very noteworthy 
as representing the sentiment of loyalty to En- 
gland retained by a loyal citizen of the American 
Republic. 
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tion the child of British subjects, who 
had themselves obtained American cit!- 
zenship, might not, as a natural born 
citizen, hope to gain the supreme object 
of American ambition. 

The plain truth is that if every Amer- 
ican settled in any part of the British 
dominions were suddenly by an act of 
*arliament transformed into a British 
subject, he might for a long time not 
realize his change of legal status. The 
alteration would certainly not attract 
the attention of his neighbors. There 
are scores of Americans living in En- 
gland as to whom even an intimate 
friend does not know whether they 
have or have not taken out certificates 
of naturalization. It would be a bold 
prediction to assert that by a given 
date, say January 1, 1901, every Ameri- 
‘an citizen would become a British sub- 
ject, and ten or twelve American citi- 
zens would have obtained seats in the 
House of Commons, but though the 
prophecy would excite amazement, and 
would possibly enough not obtain ful- 
filment, there is no reason why it 
should excite alarm. The common citi- 
zenship which already prevails through- 
out the British empire has brought, and 
has most rightly brought, into Parlia- 
ment men who by race, language, and 
religion are far less closely connected 
with us than are the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts or of Illinois, and Englishmen 
may see not only with calmness but 
with satisfaction, natives of India take 
their seats at Westminster; but they 
surely may see with just as much calm- 
ness, and just as much satisfaction, a 
citizen of Vermont or Connecticut 
seated side by side with a Parsee or a 
Hindoo. Recent legislation, moreover, 
enables any foreigner who is really 
resident in the United Kingdom to ac- 
quire British nationality. This exten- 
sion of the rights of citizenship is as 
politic and reasonable as it is liberal 
and generous, but it forbids the mainte- 
nance of the principle that the public 
life of England shall be open to none 
but natural born Englishmen, No one 
wishes to exclude naturalized aliens 


from the full citizenship, but without 
being a victim to insular prejudice, a 




















liberal-minded Englishman may con- 
fess that he would as soon have seen 
seated at Westminster, Mr. Lowell or 
Mr. Phelps, or Mr. Bayard, or any one 
of the eminent citizens who have repre- 
sented the United States in England, as 
a gentleman, who, however keen an 
advocate of the doctrine of England 
for the English, owes his seat in Par- 
liament to a certificate of naturaliza- 
tion on which the ink was scarcely dry 
at the day of his election. 

The direct effects of isopolity would 
be no greater in the Uniied States than 
England. From some points of view 
they might be even less, since the 
rights and liabilities of an American 
often arise rather from his being a citi- 
zen of the particular state than from 
his being a citizen of the United States. 
However this may be, an Englishman 
who became an American citizen would, 
when in the United States, find that his 
civil rights were but slightly if at all 
increased, and that though his political 
status would be altered, this alteration 
would hardly affect the position of a 
man who did not wish to take an active 
part in public life. It must further be 
remembered that under the law of the 
United States naturalization, as things 
now stand, is easy, and that a natural- 
ized American citizen has almost all 
the rights of a natural born American 
citizen. There certainly has at least 
been one case, and no doubt persons 
well acquainted with American politics 
might point to many more, in which a 
naturalized alien has played a _ very 
prominent and it must be added a very 
beneficial part in the public life of 
America. 

In the United States, therefore, as in 
England, the practical change pro- 
duced by common citizenship would be 
small, but the change would, from one 
point of view, be of more importance 
in the United States than in the United 
Kingdom. The reason of this differ- 
ence is that the number of Americans 
settling in England, or even in the 
British Empire, is small and insignifi- 
cant, whilst the number of British sub- 
jects who settle in the United States is 
large and important. The naturaliza- 
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tion laws, moreover, of the United 
States, though they are very liberal, se- 
cure, nominally at least, that no for- 
eigner shall obtain American citizen- 
ship who is not a person of respectable 
character, and has not resided in the 
United States for a period of five 
years.' The suggestion, therefore, is 
plausible that legislation which made 
every British subject ipso facto an 
American citizen would break down 
some of the few checks on the tendency 
which every wise American deplores, 
of a mass of emigrants who have no 
real connection with the United States, 
and of whom some are by no means 
desirable citizens, to swamp and out- 
number native-born Americans. But 
when the matter is carefully con- 
sidered, the most plausible objection 
from an American point of view to my 
proposal turns out to be in reality a 
reason of some force in its favor. 
This assertion sounds paradoxical, but 
admits of easy justification. 
American checks on naturalization 
are not real, but nominal. Any eml- 
grant who does not stickle at a little 
formal perjury, and can obtain a friend 
or two no more scrupulous than him- 
self, can, it is pretty well understood, 
gain admission to American citizen- 
ship, even though his character be in- 
different, and though he may not have 
resided many weeks in America. A 
good number of emigrants, indeed, if 
left to themselves, might, it is possible, 
not go through the formalities (we 
might say the farce), by which they 
are transformed into American citi- 
zens. But emigrants are not left to 
themselves; they are taken in hand by 
the agents of political parties, and hav- 
ing been duly drilled, go through the 
necessary forms as lightheartedly as 
some fifty years ago respectable under- 
graduates signed on their matriculation 
those thirty-nine articles of which they 
neither understood nor, in many cases, 


knew the contents. No doubt, how- 
ever, there is to be found a residue of 
respectable persons who hesitate to 


claim by means of false declarations a 


1 See 2‘ Kent, Comm.” 12th ed. pp. 64, 65. 
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citizenship to which they have not yet 
become duly entitled. This, then, is 
the result of the present system. All 
emigrants can become American citi- 
zeus almost immediately upon their 
landing in the United States, except, 
indeed, the most moral and the most 
respectable portion of the emigrants. 
In other words, citizenship is open im- 
mediately to every foreigner but the 
very class of foreigners who most de- 
serve to become citizens, and the only 
aliens who are excluded are the aliens 
whose character renders them specially 
deserving of citizenship. Years ago I 
had the happiness to witness at New 
York this manufacture of American 
citizens. It was an amusing, though in 
one respect an impressive scene. One 
might doubt whether the respectable 
gentlemen who vouched for the qualifi- 
cations of the claimants to citizenship 
were specially nice in the matter of 
truth. But no one who compared the 
indigent foreigner with his well-to-do 
friends could doubt that a very short 
residence in the United States often 
raised European paupers into well-to- 
do Americans. Shortly after witness- 
ing this bestowal of citizenship, I called 
on an American public man of some 
eminence. He maintained that the 
abolition of all checks on naturalization 
would be a benefit. It would, he ar- 
gued, have two good effects. It would 
diminish the influence of wire-pullers, 
and put an end to the temptatiqn which 
beset every emigrant to enlist himself 
at once in some political party; it 
would, in the second place, on the 
whole, raise the character of American 
citizens. Whether this contention was 
absolutely sound or not it is not for an 
Englishman to determine, but it, at any 
rate, establishes that restrictions on 
naturalization which are of dubious 
value are not worth weighing against 
any serious advantage to be obtained 
from the common citizenship of the 
whole English people. 

Thirdly, the indirect and moral ef- 
fects would be great and wholly benefi- 
cial. 

The creation of a common English 
would of itself intensify 


citizenship 
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throughout the whole English race 
that sentiment of national unity, the 
increase of which is, in one form or an- 
other, suggesting plans for binding 
closer together England and her colo- 
nies; and a common citizenship would 
be no small advantage if it did no more 
than emphasize the feeling that the 


two branches of the English people 
were bound together by the feeling 
of common nationality. It would, 


further, be an unspeakable advantage 
that this sense of unity should be pro- 
claimed to the whole world. The 
declaration of isopolity would be an 
announcement which no foreign state 
could legitimately blame or wisely 
overlook, that men of English descent 
in England and America alike were 
determined to safeguard the future 
prosperity of the whole English people. 
The knowledge, or even the presump- 
tion, that neither division of the race 
could be induced to attack the other by 
any provocation falling short of the 
causes which justify civil war would 
increase the moral prestige and even 
the material power both of England 
and of America. How great is the 
worth of concord to each country will 
be seen at once by any one who re- 
flects how much the mere possibility of 
a war about Venezuela must have en- 


couraged every foreign state which 
may have meditated an attack upon 
England. 


The immediate results, indeed, of a 
common citizenship would, as I have 
all along insisted, be small, but, as far 
as they went, they would all be good. 
The ambassadors, the ministers, or the 
consuls of England or of America 
would be prepared to aid, protect, or 
show courtesy in foreign countries to 
Americans and to Englishmen alike, 
and no one can doubt that Great Brit- 
ain and the United States could often 
each in turn, or both together, give ef- 
fective help to their common citizens. 
Nor can any Englishman, at any rate, 
deem it a small advantage that every 
citizen of the United States should 


when in England feel himself abso- 
lutely and completely at home. No one 


can expect, or even reasonably desire, 




















that any large number of American 
citizens should permanently settle in 
England, or take part in the public life 
of England, but it should always be 
remembered that Americans can, if the 
opportunity is given them, play a part 
in English life which no act of Parlia- 
ment could in reality lay open to a 
Frenchman or an Italian. The most 
eminent lawyers of America would, if 
they saw fit to settle here, find pre- 
pared for them a distinguished career 
at the English bar. The late Mr. Ben- 
jamin’s political action in America has 
never commanded my admiration, but 
his extraordinary gifts as a lawyer are 
beyond dispute. Arriving in England 
as a foreigner, he became within a very 
short time the leading counsel in the 
courts of appeal; he rose to the very 
highest eminence at the bar, and, un- 
less common rumor was mistaken, 
‘ame near to obtaining a seat on the 
Bench. Whether he was naturalized, 
or whether, as was sometimes said, his 
place of birth conferred upon Mr. Ben- 
jamin the character of a British sub- 
ject, I know not. What is certain is 
that, being in reality in the sort of 
position which, under a system of com- 
mon citizenship, would belong to every 
American settled in England, he 
showed that such an American might 
rise very high in the public life of En- 
gland. Of good lawyers, it may be said, 
we have already more than enough. 
The truth of this assertion is doubtful. 
High legal ability is, like every other 
kind of ability, rare. It is certain, how- 
ever, that there are to be found in the 
United States men whose powers are 
not displayed in the form of a genius 
for law, but whom we should all wel- 
come in England as allies, guides, or 
instructors in political matters. Let 
me take as an example one writer 
known to many Englishmen. Mr. God- 
kin landed in America, I believe, as a 
foreigner. He has, by energy, by lit- 
erary talent, and, above all, by charac- 
ter, done during the last thirty years 
more than any one natural born citizen 
of the United States to resist what is 
evil and to strengthen what is good in 
the tendencies of American democracy. 
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Should he ever return to the United 
Kingdom, he would be able to give us 
invaluable aid in the solution of the 
most difficult questions which demand 
the consideration of English statesman- 
ship. Whoever reads with care the 
“Problems of Modern Democracy” will 
be convinced that its author might, if 
he could freely mix in our public life, 
fill in England the place left vacant in 
the world of politics by the death of 
Mill and of Maine. He might be the 
philosophic adviser of active politi- 
cians. Let it, however, be noted that 
the capacity for giving sound advice, 
even of a speculative kind, in political 
matters depends, at any rate, on the 
possibility of thinkers taking part in 
public iife. Mr. Godkin, or any man of 
the type of Mr. Godkin, settled in En- 
gland with the full rights of a British 
subject, would be worth to this country 
twice as much as Mr. Godkin, or any 
man like him, whilst standing outside 
English life, and regarding it merely 
from the external point of view of an 
intelligent foreign observer. Add to all 
this that the isopolity would not only 
draw Englishmen and Americans 
closer together, but would counteract 
what may soon become the urgent peril 
of the passing of laws, or the growth 
of institutions, which may widen the 
division between the two branches of 
the same people. The circumstances 
are rapidly passing away, if they have 
not passed away already, under which 
public opinion in the United States has 
favored unrestricted emigration. The 
world is filling up. In fifty years pub- 
lic sentiment throughout the United 
States will, it may be anticipated, dis- 
tinctly cease to welcome the accession 
of emigrants. Before opinion or law 
has fixed a definite bar against free 
emigration, it would be well to ensure 
to every member of the English people 
the right to free settlement in every 
English-speaking land. 

Common citizenship is not alliance 
any more than it is political unity; but 
common citizenship may well stimulate 
first co-operation and then alliance. 


The unbroken amity, and even the de- 
fensive 


alliance of England and 
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America, is a possibility, and ought to 
become a reality, because it is based, 
as should be all sound political com- 
binations, on community of interests 
and on similarity of sentiment. 

The two countries are bound together 
by community of interest. 

The great common interest of En- 
gland and of the United States is the 
maintenance of peace. The enforce- 
ment of the par Britannica throughout 
the British empire and the maintenance 
of civilized order throughout the length 
and breadth of the United States—and 
this without recourse to conscription— 
is the main service which the Anglo- 
Saxon race renders to civilization. 
Now an alliance of the two countries 
which combined together could al- 
Ways assert an effective command of 
the seas would permanently secure the 
peace of a large portion of the world. 

The so-called Monroe Doctrine, again, 
has at this moment an unpleasant 
sound to English ears, but for all this 
the maintenance of this doctrine, or 
rather of the ideas which it embodies, 
would be a benefit to both branches of 
the English people, and might by their 
alliance be turned into something very 
like an established principle of inter- 
national law. What President Mon- 
roe’s words really meant at the time 
when they were uttered is a matter of 
historical curiosity, but of no practical 
importance. But it is of moment to 
ascertain what is the real significance 
of the Monroe Doctrine, as now inter- 
preted by Americans. Thus looked at 
it means at bottom two things. It 
means, in the first place, that no Euro- 
pean power shall be allowed to invade 
the American continent; the attack 
upon Mexico by France must be the 
last invasion of its kind, and must re- 
main a warning, not a precedent. The 
doctrine means, in the second place, 
that the predominance of the United 
States throughout the American con- 
tinent must be admitted by foreign 
powers in much the same way in which 
all countries recognize the predom- 


inance of British authority throughout 
The Monroe Doctrine has, it is 
as yet not 


India. 


true, assumed a definite 
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Before its final recognition by 
accurate 
definition, and will entail on the United 
States the recognition of the principle 
which arises from the very nature of 
things, that acknowledged authority im- 


form. 
civilized states it will need 


plies acknowledged responsibility. The 
matter, however, to noteisthat with the 
doctrine itself, or rather with the ideas 
which underlie it, England has no rea- 
son to quarrel. The dogmas that no 
European power must invade Amer- 
ica, which means in effect that the 
United States will not tolerate such in- 
vasion, and that throughout the Ameri- 
can continent the United States are the 
predominant power, constitute only the 
enunciation of facts which no man can 
change, and which, therefore, it is folly 
to deny or to overlook. But, further, if 
England and the United States were at 
one the Monroe Doctrine, which would 
avail for the protection of Canada 
against any European enemy of Great 
Britain, might be maintained as zeal- 
ously by the queen as by the president. 
The interests of England and America, 
in short, in the main coincide; a com- 
mon citizenship, if it tended to a per- 
manent alliance, would be beneficial to 
both. It would tend to maintain gen- 
eral peace throughout the world, and 
by giving additional force to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine would at once meet the 
natural policy of the United States, 
and also enlist the aid of the Union 
against any foreign power who should 
attack English possessions in the new 
world, A neutralized Canada would 
mean a strengthened England. 

England and the United 
again, are bound together 
munity of feeling. 

This is an assertion which will not 
command theassentofmyreaders, En- 
glishmen and Americans can each re- 
proach one another for acts, and still 
more for words of unfriendliness. It 
would be irritating and useless to re- 
eall transactions which are in every- 
body’s memory, but it is both useful 
and important to insist upon the un- 
doubted fact that, in spite of the bick- 
erings and in spite of the real causes 
of difference which have divided and 


States, 


by com- 

















still divide the two countries, there ex- 
ists a bond of common sentiment and 
common feeling throughout the whole 
English-speaking people, which, quite 
-independently of the will of this man 
or of that man, or of this party or of 
that party, links together the English 
Constitutional Monarchy and the En- 
glish Federal Republic. In consider- 
ing this matter we had better dismiss 
at once the hostile invectives or sar- 
casms of politicians in America and the 
not very friendly satire of writers in 
England. We had better also dismiss 
from our memory a good deal of the 
frothy and not very genuine sentimen- 
tality which is poured out by English 
and American speakers at public 
dinners or on other occasions on 
which an Englishman desires to com- 
pliment the United States, or an Amer- 
ican wishes to tickle the ears of an En- 
glish audience. In these matters 
words, good or bad, count for little. 
If we want to realize the essential like- 
ness of the fundamental ideas which 
will govern, in the long run, the con- 
duct both of Great Britain and the 
United States we must look to more 
solid and permanent facts than tran- 
sitory outbursts of rhetorical abuse 
or fleeting expressions of sentimental 
affection. Our best course is to ex- 
amine carefully definite examples of 
that kind of identity in sentiment 
which leads, in the long run, to iden- 
tity of conduct. 

The two English-speaking nations, in 
the first place, stand apart from that 
admiration for military power which 
prevails throughout Continental Eu- 
rope. The insularity of England and 
the physical isolation of America are, 
no doubt, the conditions which have 
enabled the English people on both 
sides of the Atlantic to escape from the 
burden of enforced military service; 
but if we ask why the conscription is 
unknown both in the United States 
and throughout the British Empire, 


the true answer is that English ideas 
of individual freedom, and, above all, 
the English conviction that the civil 
power ought everywhere to be supreme, 
are all but inconsistent either with the 
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maintenance of a huge standing army, 
or, still more, with any system which 
turns every citizen into a soldier. No 
wise man will dispute that the Conti- 
nental ideal has its good side. There 
is something fine, and even noble, in 
the idea that every man should, for a 
portion of his life, take a _ personal 
share in the defence of the state. My 
aim is not to compare Continental 
ideals with English ideals, or to weigh 
their respective merits; my only pur- 
pose at this moment is to insist upon 
the fact that English convictions as 
to the position of the army, and as to 
the way in which it ought to be re- 
cruited, will be found, both in Great 
Britain and in the United States, to 
be strictly opposed to Continental ideas, 
That the conscription is unknown in 
both countries is as clear a sign as can 
be found of the predominance in each 
of similar moral or political convic- 
tions. Nor is it alien to our present 
purpose to note that the absence of 
the conscription favors the institution 
of a common citizenship, since it re- 
moves the sources of disagreement 
which always abound whenever the cit- 
izens of the one country flee from it to 
another in order that they may escape 
the burden of military service. 
Similarity of opinion and practice in 
all matters which concern the relation 
of the civil power to the army is, after 
all, but one expression of that preva- 
lence of common legal conceptions 
which reveals to any intelligent ob- 
server the essential unity of the whole 
English race. An English lawyer is 
the natural advocate of isopolity, for 
no one can so well appreciate the fun- 
damental identity of English and 
American law, and all that this identity 
implies. An English barrister who 
lands for the first time at New York 
feels for a moment that he is a stranger 
in a strange country, the strangeness of 
which is increased, rather than dimin- 
ished, by the fact that its inhabitants 
speak the tongue of England; but when 
once he enters an American court, or 
begins debating legal questions with 
American lawyers, he knows that he is 
not abroad, but at home; he breathes 
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again the legal atmosphere to which 
he is accustomed. The law of Amer- 
ica, he finds, is the law of England 
‘“arried across the Atlantic, and little 
changed even in form. In all legal 
matters it is the conservatism, not the 
changeableness, of Americans which 
astonishes the English observer. Old 
names and old formulas meet us in 
every law court. Some_ twenty-six 
years ago there were to be found in 
Chicago in daily use forms of pleading 
which had long become obsolete in En- 
gland. Nowhere can one discover such 
choice specimens both of legal learn- 
ing and of legal conservatism as among 
the judges or lawyers of Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, or Massachusetts. We may 
be certain that men like Lord Selborne, 
Lord Westbury, or Lord Cairns shocked 
some of the ablest among American 
lawyers by their zeal for legal improve- 
ments or innovations. Then, too, au- 
thorities and precedents are cited by 
Americans, just as they are cited by 
ourselves, and as they never are cited 
by any French advocate or magistrate. 
The names, moreover, which carry 
weight are the names to which we are 
accustomed. Coke, Hale, Mansfield, 
and Blackstone are as well known, and 
at least as much reverenced, in Massa- 
chusetts as in England. Kent and 
Story, in like manner, are as much re- 
spected in an English as in an Ameri- 
can court. Nor is the interchange of 
legal ideas in any sense a matter of the 
past. The monumental work of my 
friends Sir F. Pollock and Professor 
Maitland is studied with as much care 
and admiration at Harvard as at Cam- 
bridge or Oxford. One may confidently 
assert that the “History of English 
Law,” or Sir William Anson’s “Law of 
Contract,” finds more readers in the 
United States than in England. The 
writings, on the other hand, of Holmes, 
Thayer, or of Bigelow, are in the hands 
of every Englishman interested in the 
scientific or historical study of law. 


Nor is the fact that Englishmen and 
Americans partake of and contribute to 
a common legal literature, and that the 
common law of England is the heritage 
of the whole English race, a matter of 
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which it is possible to overrate the sig- 


nificance. When at some distant pe- 
riod thinkers sum up the results of En- 
glish as they now sum up the results 
of Grecian or of Roman civilization, 
they will, we may anticipate, hold that 
its main permanent effect has been the 
diffusion throughout the whole world 
of the law of England, together with 
those notions of freedom, of justice, 
and of equity to which English law 
gives embodiment. Physical science is 
of no special country. In the fields of 
art and of literature England has 
found rivals or superiors. But it is 
Rome alone which can compare with 
England in the capacity for establish- 
ing her own law in strange lands. The 
victories of English law have as yet 
not captivated popular imagination. 
Yet it is surely a striking thought that 
wherever you find the English lan- 
guage, in London, in New York, in Cal- 
ifornia, and in Australia, there you find 
the law, or much of the law, of En- 
gland. English law has, moreover, al- 
ready, in a sense, transcended the limits 
of the English language. It can hardly 
be termed an accident, or, if accident 
it be called, it is one of the most im- 
pressive results of chance that the 
most English, if not the greatest, of the 
historians of England should have cre- 
ated for India a system of codification 
which there exhibits the law of En- 
gland in a new and most characteristic 


form. Macaulay’s Penal Code is as 
original a work as his “History of 
England,” and may, perhaps, be 


even longer remembered than the his- 
tory. 

Let my readers try to realize the 
greatness of English achievements in 
the field of law, for they will then feel 
that Englishmen in England and En- 
glishmen in America have taken, and 
are taking, an equal part in the great 
work of the whole English race, and 
that their common success in this com- 
mon effort arises from their possessing 
the same conceptions of legal order and 
of legal justice. Here, if anywhere, 
may be seen community of sentiment 
and convictions. Common citizenship 
is the logical, one might almost say the 























necessary, result of the inheritance of 
a common law. 
Identity of sentiment, however, if it 
exist, reveals itself with nations as 
. With individuals far more clearly in 
the character of the leaders whom they 
revere, than in the principles which 
they avow or follow. Compare, for a 
moment, two men each of whom stands 
high among the heroes of his nation. 
Place Lord Canning side by side with 
Abraham Lincoln. Comparison, it is 
true, at first sight suggests nothing but 
contrast. The polished, and it may be 
over cultivated, English nobleman who, 
in virtue of an historic name and of an 
inherited position, glides almost as a 
matter of course into the high places 
of English public life has, we fancy, 
nothing in common with the self-ed- 
ucated and half-educated lawyer from 
Illinois who thrusts his way to the 
front in the rough conflict of American 
politics, and by the shrewdness of his 
judgment and the readiness of his hu- 
mor becomes, at a crisis of his coun- 
try’s destiny, the representative of a 
national party which has fought its 
way to power. But if the matter be 
looked at closely the English governor- 
general and the American president 
will be found to resemble each other in 
the position which each occupied in the 
task which each was called upon to 
perform, and still more in the methods 
by which each brought his work to a 
successful issue. Canning and Lincoln 
alike occupied a position which could 
hardly have been assigned to a man of 
purely civil experience in any country 
not governed by Englishmen. Each 
was set to perform duties for the ful- 
filment of which he had not received 
the appropriate training. Each was a 
civilian called upon to suppress a gi- 
gantic armed rebellion. Each, though 
without knowledge of warfare was re- 
sponsible for the choice of commanders, 
and for the action of armies. Each 
committed errors, but each achieved 
complete and permanent success. The 
one saved the unity of the British Em- 
pire, the other the unity of the United 
States. But for our present purpose 
the success of Canning and of Lincoln 
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is far less noticeable than the qualities 
by which each was enabled to perform 
his great work. In their unwavering 
steadfastness of purpose, in their ab- 
solute belief in the cause of which they 
were the defenders, in their abhorrence 
of violence, in their endless patience, 
in their trust in law, in their supreme 
clemency which, though it may at mo- 
ments seem to be weakness, is in real- 
ity only another form of prudence and 
of justice, the English governor-gen- 
eral and the American president are 
each other’s true counterparts. They 
each exhibit, with some of the deficien- 
cies of civilians, the highest form of 
civic virtue. Their statesmanship was 
not the statesmanship of Cavour, of 
Bismarck, or of Thiers. We may well 
doubt whether it would ever have met 
with full appreciation in Italy, in Ger- 
many, or in France. But it is a kind 
of statesmanship which will always 
command the reverence of the best and 
wisest men of England and of Amer- 
ica, for it represents all that is truest 
and noblest in the political ideas of the 
whole English people. As long as Can- 
ning and Lincoln are held in honor 
throughout the English-speaking world 
it will be vain to deny that each branch 
of the English people cherishes a com- 
mon ideal of goodness and greatness. 
Common citizenship, then, may well 
lead to permanent alliance; but my ob- 
ject at the present moment is not to 
press on a political connection between 
the two countries, which, if it ever 
comes into existence, must grow up as 
the natural result of events, but to 
urge the advisability of proclaiming 
a universal English citizenship through- 
out the whole English world. The real 
and substantial question is whether 
such isopolity would not confer con- 
siderable benefits on Englishmen and 
Americans alike. It is difficult to see 
how any member of the English race 
on either side of the Atlantic can an- 
swer this inquiry with a negative. 
Fourthly, the time is opportune for 
the institution of a common citizenship. 
This is an assertion which will be met 
by many of my readers with a direct 
denial. Recent events have discovered 
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an amount of unfriendliness on the part 
of Americans which in England has ex- 
cited at least as much surprise as pain. 
The controversy about Venezuela, the 
mode in which that dispute was sprung 
upon the world by President Cleveland, 
the indifference, not to say the hos- 
tility, of the Senate to the Arbitration 
Treaty are in every one’s memory; nor 
is it wise or reasonable to suppose 
that expressions of hostility to England 
represent nothing but the recklessness 
of politicians. Politicians are reckless 
and unprincipled, but in their rashness 
and in their self-seeking there is a 
method. Theyaimat pleasing their con- 
stituents or their party. If an Ameri- 
can senator denounces any attempt to 
guard against war with England he 
believes his invectives will be ap- 
plauded in the state which he repre- 
sents. He may be mistaken, but he is 
assuredly as good a judge of the opin- 
ion of his constituents as can be his 
English critics. It must therefore be 
supposed that at this moment there are 
large bodies of Americans who are un- 
der the influence of feelings unfriendly 
towards England. It may therefore be 
argued that for the present, at least, 
we may well set aside all attempts to 
draw closer the ties between English- 
men and Americans. My reply is that 
in matters of permanent policy we must 
distinguish carefully between the 
passing feeling of the moment and 
the true tendencies of the time. 
Months or years count for little 
in the annals of a great na- 
tion, and if we look at the lasting ten- 
dencies of the age we shall conclude 
that the time is opportune for the for- 
mation of a common citizenship. 
Both England and America are at 
present strong and prosperous. On 
neither side could it now be alleged 
that a step towards union was made by 
the one country or the other because it 
needed aid or protection. The moral 
obstacles again, which in past times 
have kept the two branches of the En- 
glish people apart, have been swept 
away by the current of events. The 
fancied opposition between a republic 
and a constitutional monarchy has 
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vanished. No man of ordinary sense 
now denies that either polity may, ac- 
cording to circumstances, be a legiti- 
mate and a beneficial form of govern- 
ment; each is compatible with order, 
with freedom and with progress. No 
writer or theorist exists insane enough 
even to desire the foundation of a mon- 
archy at Washington, and few are the 
Republicans of America who would 
wish to see an elective president seated 
on the throne of Queen Victoria. The 
existence of slavery combined with the 
visible imminence of the irrepressible 
conflict between North and South was 
till past the middle of this century 
fatal to any scheme for strengthening 
the ties which bind together English- 
men and Americans. But slavery is 
now as unknown throughout the United 
States as throughout the British Em- 
pire. The memories further of the con- 
test between England and her colonies 
have passed away, and what is more 
important, we can look upon the strug- 
gle in a way different from the way in 
which it was regarded by our grand- 
fathers and our fathers. We all of us 
now know that George III. and the na- 
tion who supported George III. were 
not consciously bent on a policy of tyr- 
anny. The king, his supporters, and 
his opponents believed, almost without 
exception, that the independence of the 
colonies involved the ruin of England. 
This was an error, but in judging men’s 
actions we must allow for their delu- 
sions. The Englishmen, moreover, who 
followed the policy of their king, held 
as we now know, with truth, that dur- 
ing the earlier part of the War of In- 
dependence, England was supported by 
a large amount of colonial loyalty. The 
mistake of the English Tories was that 
they engaged in a conflict wherein suc- 
cess was impossible and victory would 
have been a disaster. But their .mo- 
tives were not mean or in themselves 
blameworthy. They resembled greatly 
the motives which actuated the pol- 


icy of Lincoln. He believed, and 
in his case with truth, that the 
rebellion could not be suppressed 


and the unity of the country be pre- 


served. That he saw facts far more 


























truly than did the Englishmen who 
continued year after year the conflict 
with the colonies, is certain, but Ameri- 
can patriotism need not hesitate to al- 
* low that the sentiments which actuated 
the northern states of America during 
the War of Secession were not alto- 
gether unlike the sentiments which ac- 
tuated Englishmen and their king dur- 
ing the War of Independence. In En- 
giand, on the other hand, we can now 
see that the American colonies pursued 
the path dictated to them both by duty 
and by expediency. Separation of one 
kind or another was inevitable, and in 
many ways it was well for both coun- 
tries that separation was not much 
longer delayed. But patriots on both 
sides the Atlantic may legitimately re- 
gret the terms on which the separation 
took place; and even as things stand the 
needless war of 1813 must be to any 
Englishman a more reasonable sub- 
ject for regret than the inevitable con- 
test between the mother country and 
the colonies. Let us further note that 
despite the displays of unfriendliness 
which have recently startled English- 
men, the permanent tendency of events 
is clearly in favor of the maintenance 
of peace between England and Amer- 
ica. Any one will see that this is so 
who calmly surveys the thirty years 
and more which have elapsed since the 
close of the War of Secession. On 
three successive occasions the govern- 
ments of England and of America 
have, with the full approval of their 
people, referred national disputes to ar- 
bitration. If the transactions with re- 
gard to Venezuela have an ugly aspect, 
they still, if their effect is to be fairly 
understood, must be looked at as a 
whole. Now, when President Cleve- 
land’s language seemed, whatever its 
intention, to threaten war, it soon be- 
came apparent to the most bellicose of 
politicians that the moral sentiment of 
the United States no less than of En- 
gland was offended by the idea of an 
appeal to arms. There is no need to 
underrate the hostile feeling of some 
considerable number of Americans; 


but it is of great importance not to un- 
weight 


derrate the of the protest 
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against recourse to arms. The Arbitra- 
tion Treaty, whether it pass through 
the Senate or not, is still a sign of the 
influence exerted by the friends of 
peace. The approval of such a treaty 
by the ministers of the queen and of 
the president is of itself a declaration 
that the moral feeling of the whole En- 
glish people condemns armed conflict 
between tngland and the United 
States much as it would condemn a 
civil war. By a singularly happy coin- 
cidence the leaders of every party in 
England have given pledges of friend- 
liness towards America. The treaty 
which closed every question connected 
with the ill-starred Alabama was the 
work of a Liberal ministry, but was car- 
ried through with the aid of a leading 
Conservative statesman. The last two 
references to arbitration have been 
sanctioned by the whole nation, and 
the attempt, whether it succeed at the 
moment or not, to form a permanent 
arbitration court, will remain one of 
Lord Salisbury’s lasting claims to the 
gratitude of his country. Look at the 
matter from whichever side you will, 
and it will become plain to a reasonable 
and calm observer that the permanent 
set of events tends strongly towards 
peace. 

Nor is it possible to omit one circum- 


stance which specially favors the at- 
tempt to form a civil union of the 
whole English race. The personal 


character, no less than the political ac- 
tion of the queen throughout her reign, 
has in every part of the United States 
surrounded the name of Victoria with 
popularity, with respect, and, one 
might almost say, with reverence. To 
us in England, used as we have been 
during the last sixty years to the per- 
fectly smooth working of constitutional 
government, the private character of 
the sovereign seems, erroneously I be- 
lieve, to be a matter of little public mo- 
ment, Amongst Americans there pre- 
vails a different, and probably a truer, 
notion. They attach, at any rate, a 
great value to the display of domestic 
virtues in high places. Americans, too, 
believe, and not without reason, that 
the queen rendered to the United 
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States a service of inestimable value at 
the very crisis of their fortunes. The 
modifications suggested by Prince Al- 
bert, and insisted upon by the queen in 
the language of the despatches de- 
manding the surrender of Sliddell and 
Mason, were all intended to save the 
dignity of the republic. They certainly 


facilitated the yielding to demands 
which, though just, would otherwise 
have been made in a too imperious 


tone.’ Whoever realizes the immediate 
results in 1861 of a war between En- 
gland and America will feel that both 
countries owe much to the intervention 
of the crown, and that it is right that 
Americans should feel, as they un- 
doubtedly do feel, the greatness of their 
obligation to the queen. Isopolity, it is 
certain, could hardly be _ proclaimed 
under happier auspices than under the 
reign of Queen Victoria, and the union 
of the two branches of the English peo- 
ple in the bonds of common citizen- 
ship would be far more difficult if the 
occupant of the English throne should 
ever happen to be a sovereign who had 
no special claims on American regard. 
The word “union” is, indeed, hardly 
the right description of a policy which 
aims not so much at the union as to the 
reunion of the English people. Its ob- 
ject is nothing less than to preserve all 
the good and to undo all the evil which 
has flowed from the severance between 
England and her colonies. The na 
tional independence of the United 
States has been a benefit to mankind. 
It is well that the two divisions of the 
English people should have developed 
English ideas of good government in 
two different forms. Under the consti- 
tutional monarchy of England we have 
retained the conservative aspect of En- 
glish institutions; we have shown that 
it is possible that ancient forms may 
be so developed and modified as to suit 
modern times, and that much of what 
is good in obsolete institutions may be 
quietly carried over to a new society 
which meets the wants of to-day, and 
may, it is to be hoped, meet the wants 


1 See Martin’s “ Life of the Prince Consort,’ 
pp. 421-426. 
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of the future. 
public of America an attempt has been 
made to develop the popular and dem- 


Under the federal re- 


ocratic side of English ideas, and, 
above all, to form a_ society which 
should be free from all the political and 
moral confusions originating in feudal- 
ism. That English constitutionalism 
or that English republicanism will 
ultimately turn out a complete success 
is more than any prophet will have the 
boldness to predict. It is well, how- 
ever, that both the experiment of de- 
veloping English ideas on conservative 
lines and the experiment of developing 
the same ideas on democratic lines 
should be tried. Fora fair trial of 
each experiment the political indepen- 
dence of the United States was an 
essential condition, but, as I have al- 
ready insisted, the political indepen- 
dence of America, as of England, is in 
no way affected by my proposal. Ihe 
evils of a separation which was neces- 
sary, and even beneficial, were first the 
temporary hostility of kindred peoples 
meant to live on terms of friendliness, 
and next the dissolution of a common 
citizenship which ought to have been 
carefully preserved. These evils would 
be removed by a system of isopolity 
which would depend for its very exist- 
ence on the permanence of peace, and 
would make every member of the En- 
glish people a citizen of every country 
belonging to any branch of the English 
people. Nor are the ideas which under- 
lie the proposal for a common citizen- 
ship in reality novel. No sooner was 
the war between England and her col- 
onies over than even the men who had 
struggled most manfully or most obsti- 
nately to maintain English sovereignty, 
perceived that political severance ought 
to be counteracted by a new moral 
unity. Let Englishmen of to-day read 
with care the words of George III. ad- 
dressed to the first representative of 
the United States accredited to the 
crown. It is the most striking king’s 
speech on record :— 


I was the last [said George III.] to con- 
sent to the separation; but the separation 
having been made, and having become in- 
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evitable, I have always said, as I say now, 
that I would be the first to meet the friend- 
ship of the United States as an indepen- 
dent power. The moment I see such 
sentiments and language as yours prevail, 
and a disposition to give to this country 
the preference, that moment I shall say, 
let the circumstances of language, religion, 
and blood have their natural and full 
effect. 


A. V. DIceEy. 





From The Edinburgh Review. 

PAINTERS BEHIND THE SCENES.! 
There was perhaps never any 
riod when attendance at picture exhi- 
bitions was so fashionable an amuse- 
ment as it is in the present day. Pri- 
vate views of exhibitions, large and 
small, keep recurring in London all the 
year round, except during the dead sea- 
son of autumn, and are always 
crowded; and if we may say of one 
half at least of the large private-view 
audiences, “veniunt spectentur ut 
ipse,”’ it must be admitted that at the 


pe- 


Royal Academy, the specially hall- 
marked emporium of Art, the attend- 
ance during the first two or three 


weeks of the paying days are as large 
as those at the private view. To the 
majority of these visitors the painters 
of the works which they crowd to 
look at year after year are but 
names in the ‘atalogue; nor do 
they ever care, so far one can 
judge, to learn what was behind 
the production of this or that picture, 
what was its motive in the mind of the 
artist, what were the difficulties he 
had to contend with in bringing it into 


as 
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its ultimate form. But one kind of in- 
terest the British public do seem to feel 
in regard to painters, an interest an- 
alogous to that which they feel in re- 
gard to royal personages. The pub- 
licity of the exhibition catalogue, like 
that of the court circular, gives to those 
whose names are mentioned in it a po- 
sition of notoriety, unaccompanied by 
any further information about them, 
which piques the many-headed curios- 
ity. The dear public would like to 
know what the artist eats and drinks, 
whether he swears at his models, how 
his house is furnished, and any other 
details they can get at about his private 
life. Hencethe popularity, in second-rate 
magazines, of “illustrated interviews” 
with artists, with photographs of their 
dining-room, drawing-room, and studio, 
the latter probably introducing the fig- 
ure of the artist “at work on his cele- 
brated picture,” etc. Hence the publi- 
cation, on thick paper and with large 
margins, of somebody’s record of his 
doings “In Bohemia with Du Maurier,” 
in which the practical jokes of the ar-. 
tist and his comrades, the nicknames 
they called each other, and the carica- 
tures they drew of each other, are sol- 
emnly put on record. The fun, if not 
very refined, was innocent enough in it- 
self; the crime lies in publishing it. 
Hence, again, the publication of the 
“Reminiscences” of livingartists, which 
appear to be certain of a _ sale 
that one can only praise the reticence 
and self-denial of those popular 
artists who have not made 
of this contrivance for capturing 
the pence of the public. The lit- 
erary or artistic value of the reminis- 
cences may be infinitesimal—that is of 
no consequence; the people have been 
in the habit of seeing an artist's pic- 
tures on the walls for many years, and 
they want their curiosity gratified by 
hearing him talk, no matter how or on 
what subject. 

For those who take their pictures 
more seriously, and in respect of those 
pictures which can be taken seriously, 
there is an interest of another kind in 
knowing something about the painter, 
his turn of mind, his manner of re- 


so 


use 





—————___________ 
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garding nature and art, and more espe- 
cially the circumstances which led him 
to treat any particular subject, and his 
own feeling with regard to it. It is 
true that the pursuit of this investiga- 
tion may lead to a painful amount of 
what is called disillusion; to know too 
much of whatis behind a picture does not 
always tend to raise one’s intellectual 
estimate of painting and painters. It is 
curious to find sometimes (in the case 
of landscape especially), in reference 
perhaps to a picture which seems to 
have a good deal of poetic feeling in it, 
how very matter-of-fact a business it 
has been to the painter of it, and that 
what has been to the outsider an ap- 
peal to his sentiment has been to the 
artist an experiment in the use of pig- 
ments to produce a certain effect; curi- 
ous to think that a work, into the mak- 
ing of which no sentiment has gone, 
can evoke sentiment; but it certainly is 
so in many cases. It is strange, again, 
to find how very poor an order of in- 
tellectual perception in other respects 
may co-exist with the power to produce 
pictures which have high intellectual 
interest, as if the painter’s inteliect 
went all into the picture and found ex- 
pression in no other way.’ In short, 
there is a great deal of hollowness in 
the pretensions often set up as to the 
high claims of the artist on society, and 
his position as a kind of superior be- 
ing. A great deal of the painting of 
the day is really only a kind of bust!- 
ness, requiring more adroitness, pains- 
taking, and application (let that always 
be admitted) than most other  busi- 
nesses. There are painters no doubt, 
some living and some whose biogra- 
phies are before us, to whom painting 
was an art to be gone into in a serious 
spirit and with high aims. There are 
some, on the other hand, to whom it 
seems to be a kind of joke, wherewith 
they amuse themselves and mystify or 
befool the public. 

We are not going at this date, of 
course, to review, in the ordinary 


1 This, as every one knows, may be said with 
equal or even greater truth about musicians. 
Some of the greatest composers have been men of 
very little intellectual culture. 


sense, the autobiography of Mr. Frith, 
which some ten years ago became, not 
undeservedly, in a sense, the book of 
the season; not undeservedly, for 
it is well written and contains 1 
great deal that is really amus- 
ing and interesting; a great many 
much finer artists could not have pro- 
duced half so readable a book. But we 
refer to it here as a salient example or 
confession of that mere superficial and 
business view of painting to which we 
have referred. Mr. Frith’s frankness is 
amusing, almost cynical. He laughs at 
the whole thing, and at himself into 
the bargain. He seems to have been 
perfectly conscious that he had no seri- 
ous aim in painting, and content that 
every one should know it; he almost 
writes himself down a humbug. His 
election as associate of the Academy 
seems to have been a kind of “fluke,” 
and surprised no one more than him- 
self—or so he gives us to understand. 
Even the curiously scrambling course 
of instruction at the atelier of the ec- 
centric Mr. Sass bored him; “perspec- 
tive bewildered me, and to this day I 
“know little or nothing about that 
dreadful science,? and anatomy and I 
parted after a very short and early ac- 
quaintance;” and he goes on to say that 
in the kind of art he has practised very 
little anatomy is required, a dictum 
which can only be accepted in a sense 
which the author of the observation 
would probably find rather objection- 
able. A few pages further on, indeed, 
in the course of some sensible remarks 
in regard to the “well-meaning ob- 
jectors” to female models, observing 
that many artists draw every figure 


2? He is perhaps in better company than he is 
aware of here. We have heard the confession 
from much more distinguished artists that they 
could not tell how to put a buildingin perspec- 
tive; one very eminent artist admitted that he 
had to get amodel made of the interior of a col- 
umned temple before he could tell how to get the 
columns in their right place; yet it isa very sim- 
ple matter, much easier than foreshortening an 
arm. Perspective, in fact, isa science; foreshort- 
ening isan art. If painters do not understand 
perspective, it is only because they have not taken 
the trouble, as any one can learn it even without 
being an artist. 
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naked before they clothe it, he adds, “I 
did so for years, and ought “to do so 
now;” the meaning of which frank ad- 
-mission is, we presume, that the 
painter had at last got the length of his 
public’s foot, and discovered that the 
qualities they looked for in his pictures 
might be provided without any such 
thorough  figure-designing. On the 
other hand, he worked very hard and 
conscientiously at providing the public 
with the kind of art they wanted. The 
autobiography shows, indeed, a con- 
tinual history of painting pursued with 
no higher aim than to find and work 
out subjects which would be popular 
with the masses; but no trouble was 
spared in such preliminary study as 
was necessary to turn the thing out 
well, and a great deal of hard work lay 
behind the “Derby Day” and “Rams- 
gate Sands.” The former is a picture 
which, however vulgar in the artistic 
sense, justifies its existence. The 
“Derby,” as a national function, mer- 
ited being put on record in painting. 
Mr. Frith was just the painter cut out 
for the subject, and he unquestionably 
spared no pains to do his best with it. 
But in mentioning, with a satisfaction 
which may be either real or cynical, 
the repeated occasions on which a rail 
had to be put in front of his picture at 
the Academy to protect it from the 
crowd (an honor which befell him three 
or four times), he does not seem to be 
quite alive to the fact that these rail- 
ings testified not so much to the great- 
ness of his works as to the littleness 
(artistically) of the average Academy 
sightseers. He had supplied the crowd 
with the kind of picture they most de 
lighted in, and been at some trouble to 
gratify their taste; and he had his re- 
ward. Sometimes, however, the na- 
tional taste was too much even for Mr. 
Frith. He writhed under the terrible 
title, “Sherry, Sir?’ appended by some 
dealer to the engraving of what is 
really a pretty enough little work of its 
kind, and once petitioned for it to be re 
moved, but was met by the _ reply, 
“Why, sir, it is just the title that sells 
it.’ There is a Nemesis in wait for ar- 
tists who cultivate the mob. 
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Mr. Marks is a painter of a different 
calibre from Mr. Frith. Within his 
own lines he is a perfect executant, 
never careless or superficial, and in his 
art at all events he has evinced a keen 
sense of humor, a quality which Mr. 
Frith has never been within measur- 
able distance of. Under what ill-ad- 
vised misapprehension did he under- 
take to dip his reputation in the ink- 
bottle? He exonerates his friends: 
“Whatever else may be said of this 
work, I can confidently declare that it 
was neither written with the remotest 
idea of supplying a want long felt, nor 
undertaken at the solicitation of enthu- 
siastic friends.” Was the tynis fatuus 
the vision of a publisher’s cheque? Or 
was it merely the motive which Burns 
ingenuously confesses— 


Some rhyme a neebor’s name to lash, 
Some rhyme (vain thought!) for needfu’ 
cash, 
Some rhyme to court the kintra clash, 
An’ raise a din; 
For me, an aim I never fash— 
I rhyme for fun. 


This last seems the most probable ex- 
planation; the book is a joke, but the 
result goes to prove that an artist may 
be really humorous on canvas and yet 
degenerate into a very commonplace 
joker in print. Worse than that, he has 
sacrificed along with himself a greater 
painter, Frederick Walker, who, with 
no sense of humor at all in his paint- 
ings, which are alniost uniformly grave 
and even melancholy in sentiment 
(“The Bathers” is an exception cer- 
tainly), seems to have leaned in private 
life towards a kind of larking in which 
the reader finds very little wit. One 
page in Mr. Marks’s book is headed 
“Walker's Sense of Humor.” What 
Walker’s and Mr. Marks’s sense of 
humor amounted to may be gathered 
from the following account of their 
amusement on the occasion of a holi- 
day up the river:— 


Once fairly out of Waterloo Station, we 
proceeded to get ourselves up as if we 
had been severely injured in some football 
or cricket match, or other athletic sport. 
When we alighted at Walton, one had a 





SS 
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especially when we compare the ex- 


patch over his eye, one walked lamely with 
two sticks, another with one; there were 
some arms in slings. I bought a quartern 
loaf and Crowe a plum-cake. Leslie and 
Walker, playing on tin whistles, headed 
the procession of cripples, which walked, 
limped, and hobbled into Shepperton. 
Though amused and puzzled, the people 
we met or passed refrained from chaff or 
jeers. 


It does not seem to have occurred to 
Mr. Marks that the population of Shep- 
perton in this respect contrasted rather 
favorably, in the matter of good taste, 
with himself and his comrades. 


One old lady, however, who saw through 
our shamming, reproved us by saying, “Ye 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves—you 
might be struck so!” When we got to a 
convenient place the whistles ceased play- 
ing, and I addressed the natives, assuring 
them that 1 was to be member for the 
borough at the next election, and when that 
happy day arrived the quartern loaf, such 
as I showed them, would be greatly reduced 
in price—in fact, all but given away. 
Crowe then cut up the plum-cake, and dis- 
tributed the slices among the assembled 
children. . . . On the return journey, at 
each station we stopped (sic) I harangued 
the people, asking, among other questions, 
if there were “any lady or gentleman for 
the diving-bell.”. The guard came up to 
our carriage, and, addressing me, said, 
“Well, sir, you are a cure.” 


After this example of artistic “humor,” 
which a Royal Academician in his ma- 
ture years thinks it worth while to put 
on record in print for the edification of 
the world at large, is it not time that 
we revised the fashion of regarding 
artists, and encouraging them to re- 
gard themselves, as constituting a kind 
of intellectual aristocracy? 

The beautifully got up volume of the 
“Life and Letters of Frederick Walker” 
contains nothing, we are glad to say, 
of that sort; the letters in fact are en- 
tirely unobjectionable in tone, but un. 
fortunately that is all there is to say 
about them, and the book forms a 
notable example of the curious dis- 
crepancy to be found between’ the 
painter as we know him on canvas and 
the painter behind the scenes. Of 
Frederick Walker's genius as a painter, 


tent and quality of his achievements 
with the brief limit of his life, it is per- 
haps hardly possible to think too 
highly. It may be said that every pic- 
ture he painted made its mark; he 
could not do anything commonplace, 
whatever subject he treated was in- 
vested with a poetic suggestiveness pe- 
culiar to himself. Among his smaller 
works there is no better example of 
this than a little water-color, not as 
well known as many of his works, en- 
titled “The Thunderstorm.”* What 
was it which answered to that title? 
Not a landscape with a black cloud and 
the regulation flash of lightning, one 
might be sure. It was the interior of a 
small drawing-room in a country house, 
with a young girl and a child, with 
their backs to the spectator, planted at 
the window and evidently gazing 
fixedly out of it. It was strangely ef- 
fective; one felt as if one were looking 
out at the thunderstorm along with the 
children. That was a typical example 
of Walker’s way of mingling human in- 
terest with nature; it was not the thun- 
derstorm per se, but the thunderstorm 
as an awe-inspiring spectacle for the 
child, that took the painter’s fancy; it 
may be said that half the poetry of the 
work lay in the title. It is mentioned 
in the “Life” that he was very particu- 
lar and hard to satisfy as to the titles 
of his pictures. The admirable and 
suggestive title of “The Harbor of 
Refuge” he owed to a friend, and sig- 
nalized his satisfaction with it by danc- 
ing round the studio. This feeling as 
to the importance of the title showed a 
true poetic instinct. A well-chosen and 
significant title is a key to the artist's 
mental attitude in regard to the work, 
and may make all the difference in the 
mental attitude of the spectator in ex- 
amining it. 

Walker's power of combining the sen 
timent of the figures with the _ senttl- 
ment of the scene, so as to make them 


1 We do not know where this picture is. We saw 
it once only, many years ago, in one of the minor 
exhibitions—very likely it was the exhibition of 
Walker’s collected works in Deschamps’ gallery 
in 1876—but it left an ineffaceable impression. 
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both go home to the heart as with one 
impression, was one of the most re- 
markable characteristics of his art. 
The peculiar feeling which he imparted 
to his combinations of landscape and 
figures may be said to have been a new 
word in art. Of idyllic paintings we 
had had many; landscapes with two 
lovers, landscapes with a pretty girl at 
a stile, landscapes with cattle, and so 
on. But with Walker the idyll as- 
sumed a pathetic, even a tragic, mean- 
ing. “The Plough” was perhaps his 
masterpiece in this class of work. The 
melancholy landscape with its waning 
light is only the duplicated expression 
of the pathos expressed in the weary 
figure of the ploughman, almost lean- 
ing for support on the handles of the 
plough at the close of an exhausting 
day’s labor. The figures and the land- 
scape are one poem; each element 
would lose nearly all of its effect apart 
from the other; and the title, simple as 
it is, is full of significance in its form. 
If the picture had been called “Plough- 
ing,” a title often used for landscapes 
which afford no other suggestion for a 
specific classification, the point would 
have been much weakened. “The 
Plough” puts the abstract for the con- 
crete; it is the symbolic instrument of 
human toil—“In the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat bread.” Walker would 
perhaps not have expressed this in so 
malty words, either to himself or to any 
other person, but his poetic instinct 
was in it. The same indefinable affin- 
ity between the landscape and the fig 
ures, the same suggestive generality in 
the title, is seen in such pictures as 
“The Vagrants,” and “Wayfarers,” and 
“Mushroom Gatherers.” Each is an 
aspect of the pathos or tragedy of life 
defined in subject by the figures, and 
heightened in expression by the land- 
scape. We have had nothing in art 
quite like this before. The nearest to 
it, before Walker, was te be found in 
some of the landscape conceptions, 
either with or without figures, by that 
fine and much neglected and under- 
rated artist, Poole. In his landscape 
entitled “The Dragon’s Cave,” without 
any figure either human or draconian, 
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there was a menace of terror; in “The 
Lion in the Path,” where a man in the 
foreground sees a lion in the distance, 
the whole landscape and sky seem to 
be associated with the threatening dan- 
ger. But Poole’s figures were bad; 
they were symbols of what was in- 
tended rather than studies of types of 
humanity, and we are not suggesting 
that he was a painter to be compared 
with Walker; he was moreover very 
unequal; but his finest works show a 
power of suggesting human sentiment 
by means of landscape which never re- 
ceived the recognition it merited. 

In “The Harbor of Refuge,” the com- 
bination is formed of ancient buildings 
and figures, and the main point is the 
contrast between the vigor of youth 
and strength and the decrepitude and 
pathos of old age. The extraordinary 
and dramatic power with which the 
contrast is illustrated produced an im- 
mense effect the year the work ap- 
peared at the Academy, and we believe 
many persons regard it as Walker's 
finest production—it is certainly his 
most popular one; but in our opinion it 
is just open to the charge of being a 
little overdone and too dramatic; the 
attitude of the mower also is certainly 
somewhat open to criticism, and the 
prominence of the figure makes this de- 
fect of importance; and on the whole 
we do not consider it as fine, as com- 
plete a work, as “The Plough,” or one 
likely to retain its hold so long. In 
some respects we are inclined to regard 
“The Bathers” as Walker's central pro- 
duction, and we have always regretted 
on this account that it was not the one 
selected for purchase for the National 
Gallery. The translation of an_ incl- 
dent from the common life of his day 
into a picture of almost Greek beauty 
and elevation of style is a feat as rare 
as it is remarkable, and such a picture 
from the life of his own day would 
have been a very fitting work by which 
to represent the painter in the national 
collection. How instructive, too, if it 
could have been hung next to the 
“Derby Day,” as an artistic and social 
contrast! 

The unfortunate painting, as Walker 
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and his friends considered it, “At the 
Bar,” the only life-size figure subject, 
as far as we remember, that he ex- 
hibited, though perhaps hardly an at- 
tractive work, had a considerable im- 
portance, for it served as an indication, 
at all events, of what the artist might 
have achieved in figure subjects on a 
large scale. Had his life been spared 
to the orthodox threescore and ten, 
there is no imagining what Walker 
might not have accomplished in paint- 
ing; great as his executed works are, 
he was really only just beginning a 
career at the time of his death. And 
yet of all this intellectual power and 
poetry which comes out in his pictures, 
there is not a trace in the letters or in 
any anecdotes (of which there are in 
fact very few) that are related of him. 
The author has mainly allowed 
Walker to tell his own story, for the 
bulky volume consists almost entirely 
of the painter’s own letters, linked to- 
gether by a few connecting words; 
but the fact is there is no story to tell. 
The letters are for the most part 
absolutely uninteresting. What we 
wanted was a small biography just to 
give us the main facts as to Walker’s 
life and character; for the rest let his 
pictures speak. In a note quoted in the 
book Mr. Calderon says of him, 
“Walker never expressed an opinion 
about anything, or joined in any dis- 
cussion whatever;” and that is just 
what one would gather from his let- 
ters; they express nothing characteris- 
tic whatever, except an occasional 
peevishness and _ irritability. From 
hints here and there we are able to put 
together the idea of a personality not 
without interest; a small but very well- 
formed figure, a melancholy and ab- 
stracted countenance, a character 
marked by acute shyness and sensitive- 
ness and a passionate rebellion against 
anything mean or petty. For the rest 
one must go to his pictures; except that 
the vein of “humor” which Mr. H. 8. 
Marks, as observed, claims for him, 
does come out in some of the pen 
sketches reproduced in the volume. 
His sketch of Thackeray with his back 
to you, an early effort made in answer 


to Thackeray’s query as to “whether 
he could draw,” is wonderfully good 
and quite recognizable as Thackeray: 
the sketch (page 111) in his own studio. 
with the dealer, with his cheque-book 
sticking out of his pocket, contemplat- 
ing the picture, and the artist standing 
by in an embarrassed attitude, is hu- 
morous and pathetic at the same time: 
and the celebrated drawing of “Cap- 
tain Jinks in his steam launch the 
Selfish, enjoying himself with his 
friends,” and upsetting every one else 
on the river, which was contributed to 
Punch is a capital bit of satire.’ 

It is perhaps a question whether 
Walker’s rustic figures were not too 
much idealized. One of the few inter- 
esting points in Mr. H. S. Marks’s book 
is a letter from Ruskin in reply to a re- 
quest that he would put on paper some 
record of his impressions of Walker's 
art in connection with the posthumous 
exhibition of the artist’s works. The 
letter seems to have been written 
rather in a temper (no unusual occur- 
rence, certainly, in Mr. Ruskin’s cor- 
respondence), but, while showing a 
great deal of sympathy with and rev- 
erence for Walker’s genius, it suggests 
criticisms which are worth considera- 
tion, though at too much length to 
quote. Some remonstrances as to his 
attitude drew from him, however, a 
second letter in which he puts one point 
succinctly in regard to a_ suggested 
comparison between Frére and 
Walker:— 


I wrote of Frére, first, “he had the sim- 
plicity of Wordsworth.” Well, he lived 
in a village, loved it, and painted what he 
saw there. (Hook has done something of 
the kind, though not so faithfully, for 
Clovelly.) But you do not suppose there 
is any simplicity in Walker! All those 
peasants of his are got up for the stage. 
Look at the flutter of that girl’s apron 
under the apple-tree. Look at the ridicu- 
lous mower, galvanized-Elgin in his atti- 
tude (and the sweep of the scythe utterly 
out of drawing). You do not suppose that 
flock of geese is done simply? It is 


1 It is said that the person aimed at in this draw- 
ing received three copies of ‘ Punch’ by post the 
day after it appeared. 
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elaborately affected—straining to express 
the feelings of a cockney who had never 
before seen a goose in his life, web-footed. 
You do not suppose these children in the 
“Chaplain’s Daughter” are simple? They 
are as artificial as the Sistine Chapel, etc. 


These criminal children in the “Chap- 
lain’s Daughter” we do not recollect at 
the moment. But as to the artificiality 
of the figures in €ome of Walker's most 
celebrated pictures there is truth in the 
criticism. Walker evolved from his in- 
ner consciousness a “noble peasant,” 
with a superior walk and demeanor; 2 
typical form of him is the boy in “Way- 
farers,” a boy who was certainly never 
met with on the highroad as a tramp 
in real life, any more than the laborer 
walking through the foreground in 
“The Old Gate.” Still less did we ever 
see in real life the man who hangs on 
the plough-tail in “The Plough,” or the 
action and attitude of the lad who 
walks beside the horses. But it may be 
replied that Walker was not, in these 
pictures, aiming at the representation 
of real life. He could be simple and 
real enough when he chose, as in 
“Spring,” or in that beautiful and 
touching design for the illustration of 
“Philip in Church” for Thackeray's 
story. But we take it that in such pic- 
tures as “The Plough” or “Wayfarers” 
he was idealizing the figures con- 
sciously and with a reasonable motive. 
“The Plough” especially was an alle- 
gory of the weariness of labor, and an 
impersonal and typical character was 
therefore given to the figures; they are 
sufficiently near to real life to awaken 
our sympathy, but sufficiently idealized 
to lift the whole into a more poetic re- 
gion. Will any one say that “The 
Plough” would be improved or height- 
ened in effect by substituting for the 
actual figures the realistic representa- 
tion of such a ploughman as we may 
meet any day in the fields? Hardly 
we think. Walker very likely did not 
reason thus, for as far as appears he 
never did reason about his art; but his 
genius led him right. The mower in 
“The Harbor of Refuge” is a more difli- 
cult point, because the other figures in 
the picture, especially the group of old 


men, are realistic, and this is certainly 
an idealized mower. But it is a matter 
for feeling and instinct rather than 
logic. We propose the same test as in 
the case of “The Plough;’ would you 
wish Walker to have painted out that 
figure and substituted a faithful study 
from the man who mows your lawn? 
Few people would have any doubt as to 
the answer. 

The life and letters of Rossetti are 
those of a man who, unlike Walker, 
had a great deal to say about his own 
art and that of other people, and there 
is a good deal that is of interest in the 
letters here and there, but also a great 
deal that is not, and which was not in 
the least worth reprinting. What can 
be the possible object of putting on rec- 
ord such a letter as this, for instance?— 


Sunday, July 2, 1871. 
Whitley Stokes has come from India, 
and stays only a very short time in Lon- 
don. He is to dine with me Wednesday 
at 7. I hope you can come, as I am sure 
he would like to see you again. 


This has the merit of brevity, cer- 
tainly, but there are much longer let- 
ters which are of as little general in- 
terest. On the other hand, Rossetti’s 
comments on the works of art seen in 
his not very numerous expeditions are 
lively, earnest, and of considerable in- 
terest. His curious fancy of putting 
his observations on persons and land- 
scape, during his journey from London 
to Paris, into what may be called pro- 
saic verse, remarks thrown into the 
form of metre in a loose careless way. 
were worth reprinting; they have no 
literary value as poems (a rather 
strange remark to have to make about 
any verse of Rossetti’s), but they form 
an interesting record of the impressions 
quick and observant intellect, 


of a 
permeated 


though rather disagreeably 
by a perpetual discontent with things 
around him. The impression left by 
the two volumes is not a very pleasant 
one. In the first place, one cannot but 
be struck with the concentrated self- 
sufficiency of the whole coterie of 
which Rossetti was the leading figure; 
their persuasion of the supreme impor- 
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tance of their own affairs and their 
own views of art and life, and their 
crudely expressed contempt for every 
one else. All the pros and cons of Bu- 
chanan’s exaggerated and unworthy at- 
tack on Rossetti under a feigned signa- 
ture in the article on the “Fleshly 
School of Poetry” are debated through 
page after page, as if the matter were 
of interest to any one now. It has al- 
ready been suggested in our pages, 
however, in we hope more moderate 
and reasonable language, that the tone 
of some of Rossetti’s poetry is open to 
a criticism of the kind; not that there 
is any special poem which we can 
blame him for having written, but that 
the “House of Life” sonnets, if we look 
below the splendid diction and imagery 
to the real tendency of the thought in 
them, embody a view of life which is 
essentially sensuous and decadent, 
But we are not here considering Ros- 
setti as a poet, and may dismiss that 
portion of the subject with the remark 
that, with whatever reservations, we 
are inclined to think that his greatest 
gift lay in poetry, and that he would 
have done wisely to have spent more of 
his strength in poetical production in- 
stead of placing it, as we think he (and 
perhaps his friends) did, as a second- 
ary alternative to painting. 

The impression conveyed by the me- 
moir is that Rossetti in his earlier days, 
and before he fell into the unhappy 
habits which unquestionably shortened 
his life, was not by any means the 
kind of dreamy and _ sensitive being 
which the style and feeling of most of 
his poems would have led one to ex- 
pect. He was apparently a hearty, vig- 
orous kind of man, who entered strenu- 
ously both into work and amusement, 
and was at once a staunch friend, an 
enthusiastic admirer, and a good hater. 
But there was an element of coarseness 
about his character, showing itself in 
various small characteristics, among 
others of language. His favorite word 
for paintings that did not please him 
is “slosh” or “filthy slosh; though we 
rather believe that this objectionable 
kind of slang was adopted also by oth. 
ers of the P.R.B. set, as a mode of ex- 
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pressing their contempt for all painting 
outside their own ideals. His pet name 
for Miss Siddal, who became his wife, 
was “Guggum,” and Mrs. Hueffer, who 
as a child sat for one of his pictures, 
remembers him standing before the 
easel solacing himself over his work by 
a constant repetition of “Guggum, Gug- 
gum.” The ménage does not seem to 
have been a very conifortable one, and 
Rossetti’s remorse at her death led him 
to bury the manuscripts of his poems in 
her coffin, saying, “I have often been 
writing these poems when Lizzie was 
ill and suffering, and I might have been 
attending to her, and now they shall 
go.” That is a feeling that we can 
honor and sympathize with; but it 
gives one rather a shock to find that, 
six or seven years after, the poet, re- 
penting of this act and desiring to es- 
tablish a literary reputation, had his 
wife’s coffin exhumed and opened and 
the manuscripts taken out again from 
among the poor corrupted remains. It 
is inconceivable to us how any man 
who had loved and lost a wife could en- 
dure to do so loathsome a thing. Some 
people will say, no doubt, “Was it not 
better so than that such poems should 
be lost to the world?” Well, there are 
some things in life even more impor- 
tant than poetry; and we hope many 
persons will feel that, were the poet a 
relation of theirs or one in whom they 
were closely interested, they would tea 
times rather that his poems _ should 
have been lost, than that they should 
have been recovered by an action so 
utterly at variance with delicacy of 
feeling and reverence for the dead. As 
to the sad accounts of Rossetti’s latter 
days, the utter subversion of his will 
under the influence of stupendous doses 
of chloral and wholesale spirit-drink- 
ing, it is not the first time that men of 
true genius have fallen into that 
slough; but we cannot see why it 
should all be written down fifteen 
years afterwards. Why not have let it 
be forgotten? There is one more point 
we would allude to in the “Life;”’ the 
author is very solicitous to deny the 
charge against Rossetti that he 
“worked the oracle,” as the saying is, 
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in regard to getting friendly reviews of 
his books, This complaint was mace 
at the time the poems were published, 
by one of his own friends, who spoke 
strongly about it from personal knowl- 
‘ edge; and it has been generally be- 
lieved that on too many occasions the 
most favorable reviews of the poems 
which appeared were written by mem- 
bers of the poet’s own special circle of 
friends. 

As a painter, we think that Rossetti 
has been overrated, except in the mat- 
ter of color; as a colorist he was splen- 
did, one may say inspired. It does 
not appear that he ever would put him- 
self into the training necessary to mas- 
ter the drawing of the figure. His 
mind rushed to the general impression 
he desired to produce, and overleaped 
the drudgery involved in the careful 
study of drawing and composition. 
His biographer, who is quite frank on 
this point, implies, however, that this 
indifference to scientific accuracy of 
execution was the result of a principle 
in his mind rather than of carelessness 
or indifference. Speaking of the paint- 
er’s early pictures, he says:— 


Regarding execution, it may be said in 
general terms that Rossetti continued to 
progress, both in force and in facility, but 
did not evince any great disposition for 
attaining strenuous mastery in draughts- 
manship, or resource in the management 
of perspective, or of architectural or land- 
scape accessory. As to draughtsmanship 
of human and animal form, he of course 
recognized the high importance of this, 
whether he fully achieved it or not; but 
for the other matters he retained tothe last 
a large measure of personal indifference, 
though necessarily conscious—none more 
so—that these also are required in order 
to make a picture conformable to the 
modern standard. The fact is that he 
preferred the tone of mind which gov- 
erned the treatment of such elements of 
the subject in olden art. That they should 
convey their message in a suggestive way 
he thought fully requisite; that they 
should be rigorously realized by scientific 
rule or naturalistic presentment he did not 
care; and if under a system of that sort 
they usurped the place of the main idea, 
or of human emotion or expressional force, 
he wished them well away. I do not aver 
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that he was right in this view—the reader 
may judge for himself—but only that his 
view it assuredly was. 


This is ingeniously put; but, after all, 
does it not amount pretty much to a 
confession that Rossetti wanted to be a 
great painter without encountering 
fairly the chief technical difficulties of 
painting? It is very well to give a 
philosophical reason for it; it is quite 
true that a painting which is scientifi- 
cally correct, but fails in its impres- 
sion, is of little worth; but why neglect 
the effort to combine both qualities? 
Rossetti did neglect it, and we have al- 
ways suspected that his refusal to pub- 
licly exhibit his paintings arose really 
from the same sensitiveness about crit- 
icism which induced him to manceuvre 
for favorable reviews of his poems; he 
was aware that they were defective in 
drawing, and was afraid of having it 
publicly pointed out. In the early un- 
finished picture entitled, “Found,” the 
face of the lost girl, as if locking up her 
lips from the kiss of her old lover, is 
one of the most terribly pathetic things 
in modern art; but the figure of the 
man is not properly set on its legs, it is 
an awkward failure in the attempt to 
portray action, and thereby the work 
is spoiled. It may be noticed that Ros- 
setti seldom attempts to represent ac- 
tion or movement of the figure in paint- 
ing, and nearly always fails when he 
does. A notable example is the awk- 
ward figure of Dante in the iarge pic- 
ture belonging to the Liverpool Cor- 
poration. He preferred to paint half- 
lengths of ideal women in quiescent at- 
titudes, thus escaping the difficulty of 
the lower limbs and tke balance of the 


figure. The wealth of color in some of 
these works is extraordinary, but the 
faces are, almost without exception, 


sensual, almost animal in expression; 
women with great red lips and abnor- 
mally long necks, unlike anything in 
nature. The first time we ever saw (in 
a private collection) several of his 
larger works together, they produced 
on us an impression of astonishment at 
their power of color and their extraor- 
dinary novelty of style; but our experi- 
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ence was that the oftener they were 
seen the less was their effect, and we 
are inclined to think that this will be, 
if it is not already, the general feeling 
in regard to them. They are the pro- 
ductions of a man who might have 
been a really great painter if he would 
have fully faced the technical difficul- 
ties of the art, and if he had aimed at 
a more intellectual quality of expres- 
sion and sentiment. Seme of his 
smaller studies exhibit a remarkable 
intensity of endeavor to grasp the heart 
of the subject, in illustrating an inci- 
dent or a legend; but these were never 
carried out on a larger scale, and it is 
possible that they would have been 
failures if they had been. 

In the beautifully illustrated volume 
containing the record of Ford Madox 
Brown's life, we find an unpretending 
narrative of the main facts of the ar- 
tist’s career and the subjects and com- 
position of his principal pictures. We 
gather from it that Madox Brown was 
a very unpopular man except among a 
few intimate friends; for no worse rea- 
son, however, than a certain hard and 
uncompromising character which is 
precisely illustrated also in his paint- 
ings. He was independent enough to 
refuse to become formally a member 
of the P.R.B., though sympathizing 
with their general aims and being the 
personal friend of, we believe, all of 
them. We do not learn much as to his 
artistic training and studies; the best 
insight into his views on art is afforded 
by the note in the appendix in regard to 
his method of teaching at the Working 
Men’s College, where he succeeded Ros- 
setti in the capacity of teacher, and the 
differences between his method and 
that of Rossetti; the latter being in fact 
apparently characterized by no method 
at all. Rossetti objected to a firm out- 
line; “he wished their work to be free; 
Brown, on the other hand, insisted on 
a firm outline—“‘always know exactly 
what you mean by every line you draw 
on the paper; have a thorough idea as 
to which form of the model you intend 
to represent by the line you are draw- 
ing.” He also made the students apply 
the plumb-line to see where different 
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parts of the model fell below each 
other; all which practices, it is signifi- 
cant to learn, had been unknown under 
Rossetti’s rule. 

Madox Brown was a painter about 
whose works, and his position in the 
art, it is not very easy to form a deci- 
Sive opinion at present. He was a 
thoroughly high-minded, hard-working, 
conscientious artist, who never took up 
a subject for painting without the 
desire to go thoroughly into the true 
expression of it, and to work out com- 
pletely every portion of the picture. 
One characteristic maxim with him 
was that a painting should at all stages 
be kept up to such a generally equable 
condition of finish that an intelligent 
spectator could understand the mean- 
ing and the subject. That is to say, it 
was to be carried forward in each por- 
tion to the same stage before a new 
stage was commenced, so that the prog- 
ress of the work was always kept be- 
fore the eye as a whole. This would 
seem an admirable rule towards ensur- 
ing unity of design and quality in a pic- 
ture. And yet, oddly enough, many of 
his own largest works have a most 
notable want of unity of design and 
consentaneous quality. Take “Work” 
for instance—a painting of the most re- 
markable ability and showing evidence 
everywhere of the most conscientious 
care and labor, and yet as a whole it is 
one of the ugliest and most undecora- 
tive pictures ever painted, and many of 
the figures in it seem each to belong to 
a different picture and to have _ got 
there together accidentally, like a 
crowd in the street. The same with 
some of his larger historical or narra- 
tive pictures—“Chaucer,” “Cordelia’s 
Portion,” and others; they seem made 
up rather than inspired; every figure 
and all the accessories are carefully 
studied, but there is a sense left on the 
mind of their being all posed artifi 
cially. Look at the “Expulsion of the 
Danes from Manchester;” how like a 
stage scene it is, with the artificial and 
unreal action of the man shaking his 
sword at the townsfolk as he runs out; 
a figure which always gives us a sen- 
sation of the Judicrous, which certainly 














was not the painter’s intention. We 
should say that Madox Brown was a 
very studious, earnest, well-instructed 
painter of very ambitious aims, but 
without genius, and with a very crude 
taste in color. On two or three occa- 
sions he seems to have got carried 
away by a subject so as to have fairly 
let himself go—notably so in his 
“Romeo and Juliet,” which is, to our 
thinking, his finest work, and is an ex- 
pression of amorous passion such 
has rarely been so powerfully realized 
in painting; it certainly throws every 
other Romeo and Juliet picture into the 
shade. The “Last Sight of England” is 
another work of real pathos, though we 
do not know that it is not injured 
rather than strengthened in effect by 
the mosaic of curiously assorted figures 
crowded into the background. “Juan 
and Haidee” is another work which im- 
presses one as a complete and sponta- 
neously conceived whole. “Cromwell 
at his Farm” is undoubtedly a power- 
fully conceived work, as far as_ the 
principal figure is concerned, but here 
again there is the kind of mechanical 
arrangement of incidents which we 
find in other works; the horse cropping 
the hedge, the pig about to run between 
his legs, the servant calling her master 
to dinner, all put together in a kind of 
puzzle-map manner to show how long 
Cromwell has sat there in thought; as 
if the artist said, “You see how com- 
pletely I tell the story.” Of late years 
Madox Brown was occupied in the con- 
genial task of painting frescoes in the 
Manchester Town Hall—honor to the 
Manchester folk for carrying out this 
scheme and entrusting it to an artist of 
serious aims; and this work led him al- 
most necessarily to study a more deco- 
rative method in composition. But in 
the main he is, in comparison with his 
effort, a disappointing painter, the ma- 
jority of whose pictures command our 
respect without awaking our sympathy 
or appealing to our feelings. 

To read the life of Jean Francois Mil- 
let is almost like reading the Bible. 
Here, at least, there is nothing for 
question or doubt. It is the record of 
one of the purest and noblest lives ever 


as 
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lived, and the account of Millet’s early 
days and of the character of his par- 
ents, and of the associations and influ- 
ences under which he grew up, forms 
the exact reflex and explanation of the 
character of his artistic work after it 
took the form under which it finally be- 
came famous. In a literary point of 
view, too, this is by far the best written 
of the biographies before us. Millet’s 
peasant father and mother seem like 
characters from the Old Testament— 
simple people with grand souls. His 
father, Jean Louis Millet, was a man 
not without accomplishments. He 
loved music, “and taught the village 
choir so well that people came from all 
parts of the country-side to hear the 
singing of the Gréville choir.” He 
made a collection of chants for their 
use, and he modelled in clay, and 
earved flowers and animals in wood; so 
that there was not wanting in his son 
the hereditary disposition towards art. 
But it is the pure love of nature in 
father and child that stands out as 
their most striking characteristic. 


One day, as little Francois stood at his 
father’s side watching the setting sun sink 
into the waves, the glory of the scene 
stirred him to enthusiastic admiration. 
and he poured out his heart in an ecstasy 
of childish rapture. Jean Louis took off 
his cap reverently and said, ““My son, it is 
God.” The boy never forgot that word. 


His mother, simple, yet full of good 
sense and of interest in her son's artis- 
tic future, is as interesting a figure. 
Young Millet loved the wind and the 
sea and the trees. The verses of the 
Bible seemed to him in those days “like 
gigantic monuments;” an expression 
which reminds one strongly of Blake. 
For the account of the gradual dawn- 
ing of his artistic genius, and the grave 
affectionate deliberation of his father 
on the subject, his first studies under a 
country teacher, his yearning towards 
Paris as the place which seemed to him 
the centre at which he could fulfil all 
his aims, and his bitter disappointment 
on his first acquaintance with the city, 
we must refer the reader to the biog- 
raphy. In his critical remarks on the 
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works of various artists, ancient and 
modern, with whom he became ac- 
quainted in Paris, there is a power of 
judgment, expression, and analysis 
which gives them the deepest interest. 
He had hard struggles in his early 
days, and it will surprise many of his 
present admirers to learn that he was 
first known and obtained some success 
as a painter of little pastorals, either 
with Watteau-like figures or with nude 
nymphs. Like almost all painters with 
a passion for the ideal in art, he had a 
passion also for the nude figure, and at- 
tained great power in treating it. But 
his reputation came back to him in a 
way he did not like. He heard two 
youths, who were looking into a shop 
window at one of his pastels of women 
bathing, refer to him as “a man named 
Millet who never paints anything but 
naked women.” 


The words were a shock to Millet. His 
friends had often admired his nude figures 
and praised his skill in flesh-painting, but 
never until that moment had he realized 
that his reputation as an artist depended 
on this kind of work. 


He thought of his old home and its as- 
sociations, and determined from hence- 
forth to paint the life he knew and to 
paint from his heart. Mrs. Ady seems 
to intend to convey the impression that 
he thought he had been prostituting his 
art in painting nudes; but we do not 
imagine that Millet had any such feel- 
ing about the nude figure per se: he was 
too much of an artist for that. He may 
have thought that those for whom he 
painted regarded it in a different light 
from his. But we should rather con- 
elude that his feeling was that he had 
been making a mere plaything of art, 
and that henceforth he would pursue 
it with a more serious purpose. It was 
shortly after this that he and his wife 
retired to Barbizon, and he commenced 
the class of pictures of peasant life by 
which he is now best known. But some 
of his works of that early Paris period 
must have a great artistic value, if one 
may judge by the one_ specimen, 
“L’Amour Vainqueur,” which found its 
way two or three years ago into a Lon- 


don exhibition; a small painting of a 
half-nude nymph with blue drapery, 
dragged along by a little knot of Cu- 
pids, painted in a very broad style, 
with fine color, and most graceful in 
line and composition. If there are 
more such works as this of his extant, 
one would like to know something of 
them. 

In regard to the class of pictures of 
which the “Angelus” is the most famed 
example, it can hardly be denied that 
the recent fame given to these, and the 
enormous prices paid for them, are the 
result of a reaction which has run into 
some exaggeration. In his own way 
Millet stands alone, for simplicity and 
power and significance in the depiction 
of peasant life, and for breadth of 
style in his treatment of his subjects. 
In his youth he was a passionate ad- 
mirer of Michelangelo and some one 
not inaptly spoke of him as Mi- 
chelangelo in  sabots.” It is evi- 
dent that he especially studied 
breadth and balance in composition. 
Two of his own declarations on this 
point are very significant. “Nothing,” 
he said, “must be introduced into a pic- 
ture but that which is fundamental. 
Every accessory, however ornamental, 
which is not there for a purpose, and 
does not complete the meaning of the 
picture, must be rigidly excluded.” 
This is undoubtedly a true gospel, but 
it does not follow that therefore all 
great painting must be as simple, as 
destitute of accessories as _ Millet’s. 
“The completion of the meaning of the 
picture” will be susceptible of a differ- 
ent interpretation according to the na- 
ture of the meaning aimed at. To keep 
only to subjects of humble life, it does 
not follow that because we appreciate 
Millet we are to cease to appreciate 
William Hunt. The aims of the two 
are entirely different; the system of 
each is complete according to his aim. 
We do not say that Millet is not much 
the greater artist of the two. But with 
all Millet’s greatness it must be recog- 
nized that his powers, as far as regards 
the class of pictures which have made 
his fame, are restricted within rather 
narrow limits. We should not call him 
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by any means so great a painter as 
Frederick Walker, with whom, how- 
ever, it is interesting to compare him. 
Referring to Ruskin’s charge against 
‘Walker of want of simplicity, we see in 
the “Angelus” and “La Bergére,” un- 
questionably, a much greater simplic- 
ity than in the figures in Walker’s most 
prominent pictures. On the other hand, 
when Millet wished to use a rustic fig- 
ure with a more abstract or symbolical 
signification, as Walker did in “The 
Plough,” it is curious to find, as in “The 
Sower,” that he also idealizes the figure 
in grandeur of action. Indeed, but for 
a certain difference in style, the 
“Sower’’ as seen in engraving, without 
the color, might almost pass for a fig- 
ure of Walker's; the action is of much 
the same type. The other dictum of 
Millet that we referred to is as to the 
value of a half-light in enabling one to 
estimate the composition and balance 
of a picture. “If a sketch seen in the 
dim twilight at the end of the day have 
the requisite balance, it is a picture; if 
not, no clever arrangement of color, no 
skill in drawing or elaborate finish, can 
ever make it into a picture.” This is 
surely a word worth remembering. 

Time will bring round a somewhat 
more balanced judgment as to Millet’s 
place in modern art, which, as we have 
suggested, is a little exaggerated just 
now. But it is to be hoped that the 
noble example he gave of a life devoted 
in simple earnestness to what he re- 
garded as highest and most true in art 
will never be forgotten. He at least is 
a painter with whom we can go behind 
the scenes without any fear of disillu- 
sion. 





IN KEDAR’S TENTS. ' 
BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, AUTHOR OF “‘THE 

SOWERS.”’ 

CHAPTER XXI. 
A CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

*“ Wherein I am false am honest, not true to 

be true.” 
“I will sing you a 
song,” said Concepcion, as 


contrabandista 
the party 


t Copyright, 1896, by Henry Seton Merriman. 
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rode toward Toledo in the moonlight. 
“The song we—they sing when the ven- 
ture has been successful. You may 
hear it any dark night in the streets of 
Gaucin.” 

“Sing,” said the older soldier, “if it 
is in your lungs; for us, we prefer to 
travel silent.” 

Conyngham, mounted on the horse 
from which the Carlist rider had been 
dragged unceremoniously enough, rode 
a few paces in front. The carriage had 
been left behind at the venta, where no 
questions were asked and the injured 
men received readily enough. 

“It is well,” answered Concepcion, 
in no way abashed. “I will sing. In 
Andalusia we can all sing. The pigs 
sing better there than the men of Cas- 
tile.” 

It was after midnight when 
party rode past the church of the Cristo 
de la Vega, and faced the long hill that 
leads to the gate Del Cameron. Above 
them towered the city of Toledo, silent 


the 


and dream-like. Concepcion had 
ceased singing now, and the hard 


breathing of the horses alone broke the 
silence. The Tagus, emerging here 
from rocky fastness, flowed noiselessly 
away to the west, a gleaming ribbon 
laid across the breast of the night. In 
the summer it is no uncommon thing 
for travellers to take the road by night 
in Spain, and although many doubtless 
heard the clatter of horses’ feet on the 
polished cobble-stones of the city, none 
rose from bed to watch the horsemen 
pass. 

At that time Toledo possessed, and, 
indeed, to the present day can boast of 
but one good inn, a picturesque old 
house in the Plaza de Zocodover, over- 
hung by the mighty Alcazar. Here Cer- 
vantes must have eaten and Lazarillo 
de Tormes, no doubt, caroused. Here 
those melancholy men and mighty hu- 
morists must have delighted the idler 
by their talk. Concepcion soon aroused 
the sleepy porter, and the great doors 
being thrown open, the party passed 
invo the courtyard without quitting the 
saddle. 

“It is.” said Concepcion, “an English 
excellency and his suite.” 
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“We have another such in the house,” 
answered the sleepy doorkeeper, 
“though he travels with but one ser- 
vant.” 

“We know that, my friend, which is 
the reason why we patronize your dog- 
hole of an inn. See that the two excel- 
lencies breakfast together at a table 
apart in the morning.” 

“You will have matters to speak 
about with the Sefior Pleydell in the 
morning?’ said Concepcion, as he un- 
packed Conyngham’s luggage a few 
minutes later. 

“Yes; I should like to speak to Sefior 
4 leydell.” 

“And I,” said Concepcion, turning 
round with a brush in his hand, “should 
like a moment’s conversation with 
Sefior Larralde.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes, excellency; he is in this mat- 
ter, too. But the Sefor Larralde is so 
modest—so modest! He always re- 
mains in the background.” 

In the tents of Kedar men sleep as 
sound as those who lie on soft pillows, 
and Conyngham was late astir the next 
morning. Sir John Pleydell was, it 
transpired, already at his breakfast, and 
had ordered his carriage for an early 
hour to take the road to Talavera. It 
was thus evident that Sir John knew 
nothing of the arrival of his feliow- 
countryman at midnight. 

The cold face of the great lawyer 
wore a look of satisfaction as he sat ata 
small table in the patio of the hotel and 
drank his coffee. Conyngham watched 
him for a moment from the balcony of 
the courtyard, himself unseen, while 
Concepcion stood within his master’s 
bedroom and rubbed his brown hands 
together in anticipation of a dramatic 
moment. Conyngham passed down 
the stone steps and crossed the patio 
with a gay smile. Sir John recognized 
him as he emerged from the darkness 
ot the stairway, but his tace betrayed 
neither surprise nor fear. There was a 
look in the grey eyes, however, that 
seemed to betoken doubt. Such a look 
a man might wear who had long trav- 
elleu with assurance upon a road which 
he took to be the right one, and then at 


a turning found himself in a strange 
country with no landmark to guide 
him. 

Sir John Pleydell had always outwit- 
ted his fellows; he had, in fact, been 
what is called a successful man—a little 
cleverer, a little more cunning than 
those around him. 

He looked up now at Conyngham, who 
was drawing forward a chair to the 
neighboring table, and the cold eye, 
which had been the dread of many a 
criminal, wavered. 

“The waiter has set my breakfast 
near to yours,” said Conyngham, un- 
concernedly seating himself. 

And Concepcion, in the balcony above, 
cursed the English for a cold-blooded 
race. This was not the sort of meeting 
he had anticipated. He could throw a 
knife very prettily, and gave a short 
sigh of regret as he turned to his peace- 
ful duties. 

Conyngham examined the simple fare 
provided for him, and then looked 
toward his companion with that cheer- 
fulness which is too rare in this world, 
for it is born of a great courage, and 
outward circumstances cannot affect it. 
Sir John Pleydell had lost allinterestin 
his meal, and was looking keenly at 
Conyngham, dissecting, as it were, his 
face, probing his mind, searching 
through the outward manner of the 
man, and running helplessly against 
a motive which he failed to under- 
stand. 

“I have in my long experience found 
that all men may be divided into two 
classes,” he said acidly. 

“Fools and knaves,” suggested Co- 
nyngham. 

“You have practised at the bar,” par- 
enthetically. 

Conyngham shrugged his shoulders. 

“Unsuccessfully; anybody can do 
that.” 

“Which are you, a fool or a knave?”’ 
asked Sir John. 

And suddenly Conyngham pitied him, 
for no man is proof against the quick 
sense of pathos aroused by the sight of 
man or dumb animal baffled. At the 
end of his life Sir John had engaged 
upon the greatest quest of it—an un- 
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worthy quest, no doubt, but his heart 
was in it—and he was an old man, 
though he bore his years well enough. 

“Perhaps that is the mistake you have 
always made,” said Conyngham 
gravely. “Perhaps men are not to be 
divided into two classes. There may 
be some who only make mistakes, Sir 
John.” 

Unconsciously he had lapsed into the 
advocate, as those who have once played 
the part are apt to do. This was not 
his own cause, but Geoffrey Horner’s; 
and he served his friend so thoroughly, 
that for the moment he really was the 
man whose part he had elected to play. 
Sir John Pleydell was no mean foe. 
Geoffrey Horner had succeeded in turn- 
ing aside the public suspicion, and in 
the eternal march of events, of which 
the sound is louder as the world grows 
older and hollower, the murder of Al- 
fred Pleydell had been forgotten by all 
save this cold-blooded avenger. Co- 
nyngham saw the danger, and never 
thought to avoid it. What had been 
undertaken half in jest would be car- 
ried out in deadly earnest. 

“Mistakes!” said Sir John sceptically. 
.. dealing with the seamy side of life 
men come to believe that it is all 
stitches. 

“Which they may pass the rest of 
their lives in regretting.” 

Sir John looked sharply at his com- 
panion, with suspicion dawning in his 
eyes again. It was Conyngham’s ten- 
dency to overplay his part. Later, 
when he became a soldier, and found 
that path in life for which he was best 
fitted, his superior officers and the cooler 
tacticians complained that he was over- 
eager and in battle outpaced the men 
he led. 

“Then you see now that it was a mis- 
take,” suggested Sir John. In cross- 
examinations the suggestions of Sir 
John Pleydell are remembered in cer- 
tain courts of justice to this day. 

“Of course.” 

“To have mixed yourself in such an 
affair at all?” 

“Yes.” 

Sir John seemed to be softening, and 
Conyngham began to see a way out of 
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this difficulty which had never sug- 
gested itself to him before. 

“Such mistakes have to be paid for, 
and the law assesses the price.” 

Conyngham shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is easy enough to say you are 
sorry; the law can make no allowance 
for regret.” 

Conyngham turned his attention to 
his breakfast, deeming it useless to con- 
tinue the topic. 

“It was a mistake to attend the meet- 
ing at Durham; you admit that,” con- 
tinued Sir John. 

“Yes; I admit that, if it is any satis- 
faction to you.” 

“Then it was worse than a mistake 
to actually lead the men out to my 
house for the purpose of breaking the 
windows. It was almost a crime, I 
would suggest to you as a soldier, for 
the moment, to lead a charge up a steep 
hill against a body of farm laborers and 
others entrenched behind a railing.” 

“That is a mere matter of opinion.” 

“And yet you did that,” said Sir John. 
“If you are going to break the law, you 
should ensure success before embark- 
ing on your undertaking.” 

Conyngham made no answer. 

“It was also a stupid error, if I may 
say so, to make your way back to Dur- 
ham by Ravensworth, where you were 
seen and recognized. You see, I have 
a good case against you, Mr. Conyng- 
ham.” 

“Yes, I admit you have a good case 
against me, but you have not caught 
me yet.” 

Sir John Pleydell 
coldly. 

“You do not even take the trouble to 
deny the facts I have named.” 

“Why should I when they are true?’ 
asked Conyngham carelessly. 

Sir John Pleydell leaned back in his 
chair. 

“I have classified you,” he said with 
a queer laugh. 

“Ah!” answered 
denly uneasy. 

“Yes—as a fool.” 

He leaned forward with a deprecating 
gesture of his thin white hand. 

“Do not be offended,” he said, “and 


looked at him 


Conyngham, sud- 
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do not reproach yourself for having 
given your case away. You never had 
a case, Mr. Conyngham. Chartists are 
not made of your material at all. As 
soon as you gave me your card in Ma- 
drid I had a slight suspicion. I thought 
you were travelling under a false name. 
It was plain to the merest onlooker that 
you were not the man I sought. You 
are too easy-going, too much of a gentle- 
man to be a Chartist. You are screen- 
ing somebody else. You have played 
the part well, and with an admirable 
courage and fidelity. I wish my boy 
Alfred had had a few such friends as 
you. No man on earth is worth the 
sacrifice that you have made.” 

Conyngham slowly stirred his coffee. 
He was meditating. 

“You have pieced together a very 
pretty tale,” he said at length, “some 
new scheme to get me within the reach 
or the English law, no doubt.” 

“It is a pretty tale, too pretty for 
practical life. And if you want proofs, 
I will mention the fact that the Chartist 
meeting was at Chester-le Street, not 
Durham; that my house stands in a hol- 
low and not on a hill; that you could 
not possibly go to Durham via Ravens- 
worth, for they lie in opposite direc- 
tions. No, Mr. Conyngham, you are not 
the man I seek; and, strange to say, I 
took a liking to you when I first saw 
you. I am no believer in instinct, or 
mutual sympathy, or any such sentl- 
mental nonsense. 1 do not believe in 
much, Mr. Conyngham, and not in hu- 
man nature at all. I know too much 
about it for that. But there must have 
been something in that liking for you at 
first sight. I wish you no harm, Mr. 
Conyngham. I am like Balaam. I 
came to curse, and now stay to bless; 
or perhaps I am more like Balaam’s 
companion and adviser—I bray too 
much.” 

He sat back again with a queer smile. 

“You may go home to England to- 
morrow if you care to,” he added, after 
a pause; “and if that affair is ever raked 
up against you, I will be your friend, 
if you will have me.” 

“Thank you.” 

“You do not want to go home to En- 


gland,” suggested Sir John, whose ear 
was as quick as his eye. 

“No; I have affairs in Spain.” 

“Or perhaps a castle here. Beware of 
such; I once had one.” 

And the cold, grey face softened for 
an instant. It seemed at times as if 
there were, after all, a man behind that 
marble casing. 

“A man who can secure such friend- 
ship as yours has proved itself to be,” 
said Sir John after a short silence, “can 
searcely be wholly bad. He may, as 
you say, have made a mistake. I prom- 
ise nothing, but perhaps I will make no 
further attempts to find him.” 

Conyngham was silent. To speak 
would have been to admit. 

“So far as I am concerned,” said Sir 
John, rising, “you are safe in this or 
any country. But, I warn you, you 
have a dangerous enemy in Spain.” 

“I know,” answered Conyngham 
with a laugh—“Mr. Esteban Larralde. 
I once undertook to deliver a letter for 
him. It was not what he represented it 
to be, and after I had delivered it he 
began to suspect me of having read it. 
He is kind enough to consider me of 
some importance in the politics of this 
country, owing to the information I am 
supposed to possess. I know nothing 
of the contents of the letter, but I want 
to regain it—if only for a few moments. 
That is the whole story, and that is how 
matters stand between Larralde and 
myself.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
REPARATION. 

**Tl s’en faut bien que l’innocence trouvé autant 
de protection que le crime.”’ 

For those minded to leave Spain at 
this time there was but one route— 
namely, the south, for the northern 
exits were closed by the Carlists, still in 
power there, though waning fast. In- 
deed, Yon Carlos was now illustrating 
the fact, which any may learn by the 
study of the world’s history, that it is 
not the great causes, but the great men 
who have made and destroyed nations. 
Nearly half of Spain was for Don Car- 
los. The Church sided with him, and 
the best soldiers were those who, un- 
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paid, unfed, and half clad, fought on the 
southern slopes of the Pyrenees for a 
man who dared not lead them. 

Sir John Pleydell had intended cross- 
ing the frontier into Portugal, follow- 
ing the carriage conveying his prisoner 
to the seaport of Lisbon, where he anti- 
cipated no difficulty in finding a ship 
captain who would be willing to convey 
Conyngham to England. All this, how- 
ever, had been frustrated by so unim- 
portant a person as Concepcion Vara, 
and the carriage ordered for nine 
o'clock to proceed to Talavera now 
stood in the courtyard of the hotel, 
while the baronet in his lonely apart- 
ment sat and wondered what he should 
do next. He had dealt with justice all 
his life, and had ensured it not from 
love, but as a matter of conscience and 
a means of livelihood. From the mere 
habit, he now desired to do justice to 
Conyngham. 

“See if you can find out for me the 
whereabouts of General Vincente at the 
moment, and let the carriage wait.” he 
said to his servant, a valet-courier of 
taciturn habit. 

The man was about half an hour, and 


returned with a face that promised 
little. 
“There is a man in the hotel, sir,” 


he said, “the servant of Mr. Conyng- 
ham, who knows, but will not tell me. 
1 am told, however, that a lady living 
in Toledo, a Contessa Barenna, will un- 
doubtedly have the information. Gen- 
eral Vincente was lately in Madrid, but 
hts movements are so rapid and uncer- 
tain. that he has become a by-word in 
Spain.” 

“So I understand. I will call on this 
contessa this afternoon, unless you can 
get the information elsewhere during 
the morning. I shall not want the car- 
riage.” 

Sir John walked slowly to the win- 
dow, deep in thought. He was inter- 
ested in Conyngham despite himself. 
It is possible that he had not hitherto 
met a man capable of so far forgetting 
his own interests as to undertake a fool- 
ish and dangerous escapade, without 
anything in the nature of gain or ad- 
vantage to recommend it. The win- 
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dows of the hotel of the Red Hat, in 
Toledo, look out upon the market-place, 
and Sir John, who was an indoor man, 
and mentally active enough to be in- 
tensely bored at times, frequently used 
this opportunity of studying Spanish 
life. 

He was looking idly through the 
vile panes when an old priest passed 


by and glanced up beneath shaggy 
brows. 
“Seen that. man before,” said Sir 
John. 


“Ah!” muttered Father Concha, as he 
hurried on toward the Palazzo Barenna. 
“so far, so good. Where the fox is will 
be found the stolen fowl.” 

Concepcion Vara, who was saddling 
his horse in the stable-yard of the inn, 
saw the padre pass. 

“Ah, clever one!’ he muttered; “with 
your jokes about my wife. Now you 
may make a false journey for all the 
help you receive from me.” 

And a few minutes later Concepcion 
rode across the ridge of Alcantara, some 
paces behind Conyngham, who deemed 
it wise to return to his duties at Madrid 
without delay. 

Despite the great heat on the plains, 
which, indeed, made it almost danger- 
ous to travel at midday, the streets of 
Toledo were cool and shady enough as 
Sir John Pleydell traversed them in 
search of the Palazzo Barenna. The 
contessa was in, and the Englishman 
was ushered into a vast room, which 
even the taste of the day could not en- 
tirely deprive of its medizval grandeur, 
Sir John explained, in halting Spanish, 
that his name was unknown to the Con- 
tessa Barenna, but that, a stranger in 
some slight difficulty, he had been rec- 
ommended to seek her assistance. 

Sir John was an imposing-looking 
man, with that grand air which enables 
some men not only to look, but to get 
over a wall while an insignificant wight 
may not so much as approach the gate. 
The sefiora’s curiosity did the rest. In 
a few minutes the rustle of silk made 
Sir John turn from the contemplation 
of a suit of armor. R 

“Madame speaks French 

“But yes, sefior.” 


yy 
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Madame Barenna glanced toward 
a chair, which Sir John hastened to 
bring forward. He despised her al- 
ready, and she admired his manner 
vastly. 

“I have taken the immense liberty of 
intruding myself upon your notice, 
madame——” 

“Not to sell me a Bible?’ exclaimed 
Sefiora Barenna, with her fan upheld in 
warning. 

“A Bible! I believe 1 have one at 
home, in England, madame, but——” 

“It is well,” said madame, sinking 
back and fanning herself rather faintly. 
“Excuse my fears, but there is an En- 
glishman—what is his name, I for- 
get os 

“Borrow.” 

“Yes, that is it—Borrow. And he 
sells Bibles, and Father Concha, my 
confessor—a bear, but a holy man, a 
holy bear, as one might say—has for- 
bidden me to buy one. I am so afraid 
of disobeying him, by heedlessness or 
fear or forgetfulness. There are, it ap- 
pears, some things in the Bible which 
one ought not to read, and one natu- 
rally——” 

She finished the sentence with a shrug 
and an expressive gesture of the 
fan. 

“One naturally desires to read them,” 
suggested Sir John; “the privilege of 
all Eve’s daughters, madame.” 

Sefiora Barenna treated the flatterer 
to what the French call a fine sourire, 
and wondered how long Julia would 
stay away. This man would pay her 
another compliment in a moment. 

“I merely called on the excuse of a 
common friendship, to ask if you can 
tell me the whereabouts of General Vin- 
cente,” said Sir John, stating his busi- 
ness in haste and when the opportunity 
presented itself. 

“Is it politics?’ asked the lady, with 
a hasty glance round the room. 

“No; it is scarcely politics; but why 
do you ask? You are surely too wise, 
madame, to take part in such. It isa 
woman’s mission to please, and when it 
is so easy!” ° 

He waved his thin white handin com- 





pletion of a suggestion which made his 
hearer bridle her stout person. 

“No, no,” she whispered, glancing 
over her shoulder at the door—‘“no; it 
is my daughter. Ah, sefior, you can 
scarce imagine what is it to live upon a 
volcano!” 

And she pointed to the oak floor with 
her fan. Sir John deemed it wise to 
confine his display of sympathy to a 
glance of the deepest concern. 

“No,” he said; “it is merely a per- 
sonal matter. I have a communication 
to make to my friend, General Vin- 
cente, or to his daughter.” 

“To Estella?’ 

“To the Seforita Estella.” 

“Do you think her beautiful? Some 
do, you know. Eyes, I admit—yes, 
lovely.” 

“I admire the sefiorita exceedingly.” 

“Ah, yes—yes! You have not seen 
my daughter, have you, sefior? Julia. 
She rather resembles Estella.” 

The contessa paused and examined 
her fan with a careless air. 

“Some say,” she went on, apparently 
with reluctance, “that Julia is—well— 
has some advantages of Estella. But 
I do not, of course. I admire Estella 
excessively—oh, yes—yes.”’ 

And the sefiora’s dark eyes searched 
Sir John’s face. They might have 
found more in sculptured marble. 

“Do you know where she is?” asked 
Sir John, almost bluntly. Like a work- 
man who has mistaken his material, he 
was laying aside his finer conversa- 
tional tools. , 

“Well, I believe they arrive in Toledo 
this evening. I cannot think why. But 
with General Vincente one never knows, 
He is so pleasant, so playful, such a 
smile; but you know him. Well, they 
say in Spain, that he is always where 
he is wanted. Ah!”— madame paused 
and cast her eyes up to the ceiling— 
“what it is to be wanted somewhere, 
senor!” 

And she gave him the benefit of one 
of her deepest sighs. Sir John mentally 
followed the direction of her glance, 
and wondered what the late count 
thought about it. 

“Yes, I am deeply interested in Es- 
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tella, as, indeed, is natural, for she is 
my niece. She has no mother, and the 
general has such absurd ideas. He 
thinks that a girl is capable of choosing 
a husband for herself; but to you, an 
Englishman, such an idea is naturally 
not astonishing. I am told that in your 
country it is the girls who actually pro- 
pose marriage.” 

“Not in words, madame; not more in 
England than elsewhere.” 

“Ah!” said madame, looking at him 
doubtfully, and thinking despite herself 
of Father Concha. 

Sir John rose from the chair he had 
taken at the sefiora’s silent invita- 
tion. 

“Then I may expect the general to 
arrive at my hotel this evening?’ he 
said. “I am staying at the Red Hat, 
the only hotel, as I understand, in 
Toledo.” 

“Yes; he will doubtless descend there. 
Do you know Frederick Conyngham, 
sefior?” 

“ok 

“But every one knows him!” ex- 
claimed the lady vivaciously. “Tell me 
how itis. A most pleasant young man, 
I allow you, but without introductions, 
and quite unconnected. Yet he has 
friends every where——” 

The contessa paused, and closing her 
fan leaned forward in an attitude of 
intense confidence and secrecy. 

“And how about his little affair?’ she 
whispered. 

“His little affair, madame?’ 

“De ceur,’ explained the lady, tap- 
ping her own breast with an eloquent 
fan. 


“Estella,” she whispered, after a 
pause. 
“Ah!” said Sir John, as if he knew 


too much about it to give an opinion. 
And he took his leave. 

“That is the sort of woman to break 
one’s heart in the witness-box,” he said, 
as he passed out into the deserted 
street; and Sefiora Barenna, in the great 
room with the armor, reflected compla- 
cently that the English lord had been 
visibly impressed. 

General Vincente and Estella arrived 
at the hotel of the Red Hat in the even- 
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ing, but did not, of course, appear in 
the public rooms. His dusty old travel- 
ling carriage was placed in a quiet 
corner of the courtyard of the hotel, and 
the general appeared on this, as on all 
occasions, to court retirement and ob- 
livion. Unlike many of his brothers in 
arms, he had no desire to catch the pub- 
lic eye. 

“There is doubtless something astir,” 
said the waiter who, in the intervals of 
a casual attendance on Sir John, spoke 
ot these things, cigarette in mouth— 
“there is doubtless something astir, 
since General Vincente is on the road. 
They call him the Stormy Petrel, for 
when he appears abroad there usually 
follows a disturbance.” 

Sir John sent his servant to the gen- 
eral’s apartment about eight o’clock in 
the evening, asking permission to pre- 
sent himself. In reply the general him- 
self came to Sir John’s room. 

“My dear sir,” he cried, taking both 
the Englishman’s hands in an affection- 
ate grasp, “to think that you were in the 
hotel, and that we did not dine to- 
gether. Come—yes, come to our poor 
apartment, where Estella awaits the 
pleasure of renewing your acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Then the sefiorita,” said Sir John, 
following his companion along the 
dimly lighted passage, “has her father’s 
pleasant faculty of forgetting any little 
contretemps of the past?’ 

“Ask her,” exclaimed the general, in 
his cheery way—‘“ask her.” 

And he threw open the door of the 
dingy salon they occupied. 

Estella was standing with her back to 
the window, and her attitude suggested 
that she had not sat down since she had 
heard of Sir John’s presence in the 
hotel. 

“Sefiorita,” said the Englishman, 
with that perfect knowledge of the 
world which usually has its firmest 
basis upon contempt and indifference to 
criticism—‘“sefiorita, I have come to 
avow a mistake, and to make my ex- 
cuses.” 

“It is surely unnecessary,” said Es- 
tella rather coldly. 

“Say rather,” broke in the general, in 
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his smoothest way, “that you have 
come to take a cup of coffee with us, 
and to tell us your news.” 

Sir John took the chair which the gen- 
eral brought forward. 

“At all events,” he said, addressing 
Estella, “it is probably a matter of in- 
difference to you, as it is merely an 
opinion expressed by myself which I 
wish to retract. When I first had the 
pleasure of meeting you, I took it upon 
myself to speak of a guest in your 
father’s house, fortunately in the pres- 
ence of that guest himself, and I now 
wish to tell you that what I said does 
not apply to Frederick Conyngham 
himself, but to another whom Conyng- 
ham is screening. He has not con- 
fessed so much to me, but I have satis- 
fied myself that he is not the man I 
seek, You, general, who know more of 
the world than the sefiorita, and have 
been in it almost as long as I have, can 
bear me out in the statement that the 
motives of men are not so easy to dis- 
cern as younger folks imagine, I do 
not know what induced Conyngham to 
undertake this thing, probably he en- 
tered into it in a spirit of impetuous and 
reckless generosity, which would only 
be in keeping with his character. I 
only know that he has carried it out 
with a thoroughness and daring worthy 
of all praise. If such a tie were possi- 
ble between an old man and a young, 
I should like to be able to claim Mr. Co- 
nyngham as a friend. There, seforita, 
thank you; I will take coffee. I made 
the accusation in your presence, I re- 
tract it before you. It is, as you see, 
a small matter.” 

“But it is of small matters that life 
is made up,” put in the general, in his 
deferential way. “Our friend,” he 
went on after a pause, “is unfortunate 
in misrepresenting himself. We also 
have a little grudge against him, a little 
matter of a letter which has not been 
explained. I admit that I should like 
to see that letter.” 

“And where is it?” asked Sir John. 

“Ah!” replied Vincente, with a shrug 
of the shoulders and a gay little laugh, 
“who can tell? Perhaps in Toledo, my 


dear sir—perhaps in Toledo.” 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE BLUE JAR. 
I, 


The licensed victualler’s business at 
the “Borrowed Plume” was in danger 
of being transferred—nay, at the time I 
write the transfer had almost actually 
occurred. Old John Tilbury, long 
known in the neighborhood as an honest 
man, was dying, and his wife would 
have to reign in his stead. 

And even as in dynasties so in many 
smaller concerns of life the cry is ever, 
“Le roi est mort! vive le roi!” 

Thus the sequence of things is main- 
tained, and in this case the small round 
of monotonous duties to the public 
would remain unbroken. But this ex- 
ternal acquiescence only served to 
throw into sharp relief the very oppo- 
site feelings which had paralyzed John 
Tilbury’s wife with a sense of the dis- 
ruption of all things when first she un- 
derstood the serious nature of her hus- 
band’s condition. For she was (and I 
state it apologetically in the face of a 
pessimistic world) absorbed in her de- 
votion to her husband. She had mar- 
ried when a mere girl, and he was a 
man past fifty; and in the absence of 
her parents, who were both dead, she 
had loved him as a husband and her one 
great friend. 

People had wondered at the time how 
such a pretty girl, and one so young, 
could have married a man so much 
older than herself. But so it had been. 
Perhaps an anomaly, but never a mis- 
take. And now that she was barely 
thirty her short spell of contented hap- 
piness was to end, for the man who had 
been a companion and good friend to 
her for the last nine years had to leave 
her; the doctor had told her he was sick 
unto death and must die. 

And all existence had become 
shrouded with a great cloud, and for 
days she had cried stealthily to herself 
when out of his sight. 

But with him she was ever attentive, 
as for the last time, to those small un- 
expected thoughts to which the sick 
man gave expression, and to the simple 
charity which as ever colored all his ut- 
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terances, while she moved about his 
room and wondered dully why God al- 
lowed human hearts to break and her 
happiness to end. And he, on his part, 
-knowing his end was come, was trying 
feebly to arrange everything before he 
left this world. He did not fear death, 
only the loneliness it would bring on 
her. So his mind was troubled. 

“Mary,” he said one day, “? wonder 
where Biddulph is! Abroad somewhere, 
I suppose!’ 

He was referring to an old friend of 
theirs, a Man some years his junior, who 
was a corn importer, and lived when 
at home in their neighborhood. This 
had occurred once or twice, for a sudden 
wish had arisen in his heart, and finally, 
having asked his wife one evening to 
iift him up in bed. he had murmured,— 

“I wonder where Biddulph is, deary!”’ 
Then looking up, he added, ““Would you 
mind marrying him when I am gone?” 

Mary started and her color went. In- 
stinctively she glanced at him; but he 
was quite coherent, and bending ber 
head down, she writhed under his 
words. 

“ju, don’t, John,” she wailed. 

“But, Mary, you can’t remember me 
always, and you'd be glad then; and he 
said to me once he thought I was a 
lucky fellow to have you.” 

But there was no answer, only a sob. 
Suddenly she looked up and said,— 

“John, you and he did not agree at 
Christmas, do you rememhe"? He was 
laughing because you thought so much 
of the blue jar.” 

“Yes; he ain’t no eye for color. That's 
what young Mr. Jeffrey, who painted 
here in the summer, called it. And in 
coorse he would not submit to it. And 
it’s real Saver, and my grandmother got 
it given her by one of them poor refu- 
gees from France.” For a moment he 
paused, for he easily tired, and he lay 
there gently stroking his wife’s hand. 

“In coorse he would not submit to it,” 
he repeated slowly, “ef he did not ad- 
mire it—saw no color in it, so to speak. 
Mary,” he went on, “you'll never sell or 
give away that jar? It was in my old 
mother’s parlor ever since I was any 
height.” 
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She nodded, for she hardly trusted 
herself to speak. 

“He'd want to sell it ef yer married 
him. Ef he didn’t like it. Why did he 
not like it?’ he went on querulously. 
“We've known each other twenty-two 
years come next March, and he always 
was chaffing about something. And 
last Christmas ’twas that jar——” 

“Yes,” said his wife, and there was a 
certain eagerness in her voice. 

“But maybe I was cross, and he'll 
grow older and eppreciate it,” he said, 
his usual optimism about others show- - 
ing itself. 

“Then yer'll marry him?” he added, 
with quiet assurance. 

“Oh, don’t, John; it’s cruel.” 

“Oh, Mary, dear, it’s for you I wants 
it. Say yer'll marry him if he gets to 
admire it. He’d stand by yer and love 
yer.” 

Evidently the idea had caken full pos- 
session of the sick man’s mind and he 
was worrying over it. The woman 
moved uneasily in her chair, while the 
ticking of the clock in the silence 
seemed to be beating time to her sway- 
ing thoughts. Then she turned and 
said gently,— 

“Don’t fret, 
you wish.” 

And the answer had made the old 
man happy. and the woman was satis- 
fied it could lead to nothing. 

And within a few days of this old 
John Tilbury passed away, leaving, as 
far as mortal man can tell, not an en- 
emy behind him. 


John dear; it shall be as 


II. 


The weary months, which dragged on 
as milestones on the road to despair 
and utter loneliness, seemed at one 
time to Mary Tilbury after her hus- 
band’s death as never to end. She was 
a young woman still, with all the zest 


and beauty of youth left, and had 
known no life except with him, and 
had had no interests except his. And 


now that it had ended so suddenly, she 
could hardly realize to herself some- 
times that he was not there. Fortu- 
nate it was for her in those days that 
she had her sister Annie, a girl some- 
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what younger than herself, staying 
with her. At least she could get away 
at times from the bustle of the inn and 
those guests whose heedlessness to her 
loss only made her solitude seem more 
acute; and her sister would look after 
them, and perform those duties which 
would have brought her face to face 
with people. 

But gradually in course of time life 
and its responsibilities became sweeter 
to her, dulling her pain as the days 
went on; but the shock produced on 
‘her mind by her husband’s dying re- 
quest did not fade so quickly. 

It was very early in her widowhood 
that one day, when she was in the lit- 
tle parlor with her sister, she had seen 
the jar her husband had referred to. 

“Annie,” she said, “do take that thing 
away; in the cupboard in my room will 
do.” 

For it was there as a record of her 
husband’s inexplicable request, and in 
her eyes was an abhorrence. And her 
sister had taken it, being ignorant of 
its fault and somewhat wondering. So 
in mournful monotony the months 
rolled by, until spring returned to the 
sodden fields and warmed them _ into 
life. And Mary had become calmer 
and more reconciled, though her old 
love and craving for her husband had 
not ceased. Even that dimly expressed 
consciousness of the blue jar and its 
relation to her, which was always ly- 
ing latent in her mind, seemed as time 
went on to grow weaker. Certain it 
is, that one day she had openel the 
cupboard where it was and had looked 
at it, and allowed her mind to be 
flooded with the memory of the curious 
compact she had made with her hus- 
band; and still later on she had delib- 
erately taken it down and dusted it, re- 
membering how John had loved it, and 
for the time thinking but little of his 
last request and the influence it might 
have on her future. For winter had 
sped its chilly course, and her husband 
had been dead now eight months, and 
Henry Biddulph was forgotten. Spring 
that year had opened warm and bright, 
remaining so. The brown and purple 
woods had reddened before the burst- 


ing leaf, which in its turn had given 
way to fairy and to darkening greens. 
The copses where the woodmen had 
been thinning in the winter had shel- 
tered the primroses and anemones, and 
they had come and gone, and now in 
this engendering month of May the 
woods were all azure, carpeted with 
hyacinths and blue-bells, and ground 
and sky were mysterious in that great 
awakening which God does give us 
year by year. Though tending by the 
contrast of its beauty to strengthen the 
shadow through which she was pass- 
ing, Mary accepted it with the natural 
love of a countrywoman, and spent a 
great part of the day, for the inn was 
quite empty, in the woods and tending 
the small garden at the back of the 
house. On one of these occasions An- 
nie had stayed behind, and while 
mending a torn curtain in her sister’s 
room she suddenly remembered that 
the blue jar was still shut up in the 
cupboard. Thinking it was good for 
Mary, she had persistently put all the 
winter things back as they were before 
John’s death, whenever she got the 
chance; and as Mary had generally ac- 
cepted their return passively, Annie on 
this occasion, despite its emphatic re- 
moval in the first instance, felt no hes- 
itation in taking the jar out and going 
down-stairs with it to the parlor, yet 
wondering with a half smile whether 
her sister would notice it or not. As 
she entered the room she saw through 
the window a dog-cart coming up the 
hill to the house, and in it a man whom 
she knew very well by sight. Giving a 
jump of excitement, and hastily put- 
ting the jar on the dresser, she fled to 
the garden to tell Mary. 

“There’s Henry Biddulph coming up 
the hill in a dog-cart,” she panted. 

Mary stopped short, for the an- 
nouncement stunned her. Then pull- 
ing herself together and dismissing her 
first inclination to refuse to see him, 
she quickened her pace towards the 
house, feeling very uncomfortable and 
nervous. 

“Annie,” she said, “he'll go to the 
stable first, so come and help me put 
the parlor straight.” And she walked 
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on in front of her and went to the win- 
dow. Looking out, she was just in 
time to see the dog-cart turning into 
the yard, and the driver of it was a 
middle-aged man, whose bulk and 
florid face told her it was Henry Bid- 
dulph. The sight of him brought back 
to her all her pain, and intensified all 
her embarrassed feelings towards him. 
Sharply she recalled, as she stood there 
looking at him, her husband’s words, 
and it almost seemed as if he knew her 
secret. 

Feeling hot and miserable, she 
turned from the window, and her eye 
fell on the blue jar. The wunaccus- 
tomed sight of it startled her, and all 
her pent-up feelings burst out. 

“Who brought it down, Annie?’ she 
exclaimed passionately. “It’s too bad. 
I've enough to bear without that.” 

Annie, who was arranging the chairs 
and books in the orthodox manner 
round the room, looked up in a fright- 
ened manner and gasped. 

“I thought——” she began. 

“Oh, never mind what you thought,” 
interrupted Mary excitedly; “take it 
away at once before he comes. You 
don’t know what you are doing.” And 
not until she saw Annie hurry out of 
the room with the jar did she calm 
down, and a minute or two after, 
Henry Biddulph, the man whom her 


husband wanted her to marry, and 
who had been her nightmare for the 
last eight months, strolled into the 


room, drawing off his gloves as he did 
so. 

As he stood in the doorway Mary 
fancied he was taller and bulkier than 
ever, and her thoughts, as is often the 
case in sudden emotion, took refuge in 
some unconnected detail, and she found 
herself wondering at the size of his 
feet and the thickness of the soles of 
his boots. Then, as his good-natured 
face, tempered by an awful solemnity 
assumed on this visit of condolence, 
beamed down on her, she felt, almost 
with a sense of irritation, how glad 
she would have been to see him under 
other circumstances. And Henry Bid- 
dulph, who had steeled himself for this 
visit, felt somewhat the same as he 
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took the chair she offered him and gave 
vent to murmured expressions of sym- 
pathy with the air of a funeral mute. 
After which he put his hat on the 
table, and then thinking it looked un- 
seemly in that position, he stored it 
away under his chair, from which soon 
after, in a moment of restless shyness, 
he kicked it, so that it rolled into the 
middle of the room, where it lay for 
the rest of the interview. After these 
preliminaries, he remarked in an ex- 
pressionless voice, as if he were deliv- 
ering a message,— 

“Mrs. Tilbury, I was sorry—I may 
say I was wretched—that I could not 
be at poor John’s funeral. He was my 
oldest friend for more than twenty 
years.” Here he sighed so loudly that 
he woke up a large blue-bottle fiy, 
which buzzed round the room with 
protesting energy. “But,” he went on, 
“I was away in America on business— 
corn—and I wrote to you but got no 
answer,” and he tried to throw re- 
proach into his voice. 

“No; I got none,” said Mary, feeling 
wretchedly nervous, and wondering 
how to get him away from the subject, 
“You must be glad to get back to En. 
gland. Did you go about with a bowie- 
knife and a revolver? America is so 
uncivilized you’ve always to go about 
armed, haven’t you?’ But the laugh 
which followed had little joy in it. 

Henry looked somewhat scandalized. 
Was his old friend’s wife heartless? 

“Well,” he answered, “it’s nearly as 
bad as that. It’s a young country. 
But,” relapsing into the mutelike ex- 
pression of voice, “tell me, did John 
leave me any message, poor fellow? I 
am sure he thought of me.” 

Mary looked up in a frightened way, 
and she felt she could stand it but a 
very little longer. 

“N’—no,—yes,” and the words came 
through a haze of restrained tears. 
“He was very ill—at the last he did not 
know what he was saying.” 

“Ah, yes! of course, of course, only 
natural,” said Henry soothingly. And 
then the conversation died away, and 
for some moments there was silence in 
the room, while Annie’s voice could be 
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heard excitedly arguing with some one 
atthe back door. But there was some- 
thing on Henry’s mind that he felt he 
must say, and then he would go. Tak- 
ing out a note book and pretending to 
inspect its leaves, he murmured,— 

“Poor John, of course not. But,” and 
he leant forward with a confiding air 
towards Mary, “I’ve often worried if he 
was angry with me. It’s been on my 
mind, Yer know, I think he was angry 
with me that Christmas?’ He stopped, 
for something in Mary’s manner dis- 
concerted him. Then he took courage 
and went on. “I would not have hurt 
him for the world. Only my chaf——” 
His words stopped and his ideas fled. 
What had he said? What was wrong? 
For Mrs. Tilbury had become very 
white, and the next minute had put her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and, murmur- 
ing something unintelligible had hastily 
left the room. 

For fully ten minutes Henry Bid- 
dulph sat where he had been left, feel- 
ing thoroughly staggered, and more 
like a whipped hound than an _ after- 
noon caller has any right to do. He 
waited on, half hoping she might re- 
turn, and, in view of the further em- 
barrassment it might involve, half 
dreading she would do so. It was all 
so disappointing. He blew his nose 
with a large red handkerchief, and 
thought what a muddle he had made 


of the visit. Yet he could not under- 
stand why she had changed so and 
seemed so unfriendly to him, and at 


last he picked up his hat and left the 
rocm, telling himself he had been 
treated rather badly, and that it was 
the last time he would try to console 
disconsolate widows, whether he was 
their oldest friend or not; and so, look- 
ing neither to the left nor right of him, 
he found his way to the stables, and 
climbing heavily into the dog-cart, 
went sadly back down the hill he had 
so lately climbed. And Mary watched 


him from her window, and as he went 
out of sight, overcome by mortification 
and vexation, she burst into tears. 
Now that he was gone, she realized 
how absurdly sensitive she had become 
by nursing a self-consciousness which 
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had ended in making her ridiculous in 
her own sight and probably in _ his. 
And at the thought of this she dried 
her eyes and became scarlet and hot 
with shame by a new terror, that he 
must have seen through her constraint 
and silly flight, and with a man’s nat- 
ural vanity would have made a pretty 
near guess at its cause. Perhaps she 
thought, hot-eyed with horror, he even 
knew the cause; men were so odd, her 
husband might have mentioned his 
curious whim to him, And so in a piti- 
ful state of mortification she spent the 
evening, sometimes blaming him, some- 
times herself. However, when next 
morning came, she did the only thing 
which was left to her. She wrote him 
a little note saying how sorry she had 
been to leave him so suddenly, but she 
had felt overcome. 

With the despatch of this she came to 
the quiet determination to receive him 
when he next came as she used in 
John’s time, as an old friend without 
any constraint. And the end of it all 
was that Biddylph some weeks after 
came again up the hill, with doubts in 
his heart as to his reception, and was 
met with a warmth of manner which 
pleased, but left him more puzzled than 
ever at the ways of women, and 
widows especially. 

Although Mary did not keep this up 
always, and some of her old constraint 
returned to her at times, yet it must 
have been only in a small degree, for 
gradually Biddulph found, living as he 
did only four miles away, that some- 
how or other most of his drives led 
past the “Borrowed Plume,” and some- 
thing always went wrong with the har- 
ness, or the mare wanted watering, or 
he had some business information to 


communicate which necessitated his 
getting down. She was lonely, he 


would tell himself, and he owed it to 
poor John to take care of her. For 
there is always a certain satisfaction 
in looking after a pretty woman, and 
telling yourself that there is not a 
touch of sentiment in the feeling. For 
Biddulph had convinced himself of 
this, and told himself a dozen times a 
day that it was only so. 
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Mary on these visits received him in 
varying moods, and used to make a 
point of mentioning something con- 
nected with John. It was like a prayer 
uttered before going into battle. 

But gradually she got very used to 
his visits, and found herself looking 
forward to them; for life was monoto- 
nous, and even Biddulph’s heavy face- 
tiousness was a relief. The old emo- 
tions which had made her lose _ her 
head when first he called were dor- 
mant, but only dormant. Even the jar 
had lost its import, and was now al- 
Ways on her dressing-table. Mary 
even had thought of taking it down- 
stairs, but lacked the courage. But 
Annie had come into her bedroom one 
day, and yielding to a sudden impulse, 
had taken up the jar and looked at it, 
saying, “Let’s put it in the parlor. It’s 
lost up here.” 

Then she remembered with a height- 
ening of color her last defeat in this di- 
rection; but, somewhat to her surprise, 
Mary said nothing but only nodded, 
and in triumph the blue jar was carried 
down and put on the old Jacobean 
dresser in the parlor which John had 
loved so well. 

About this time a long course of self- 
deceit came to a climax with Henry 
Biddulph, resulting in mental perturba- 
tions and indecision to which he was 
little accustomed, and which was wear- 
ing his “too, too solid flesh” away with 
worry. 

He had to decide one way or another 
what was honestly his position to Mary 
Tilbury. He had woke up one morning 
and realized suddenly, as he stared at 
his towel-horse, that he was a fraud, 
and he ought at once to acknowledge 
that his feelings had drifted into quite 
another channel since he had begun to 
set himself a course of dutiful atten- 
tiuns to his old friend’s widow. 

And as Henry Biddulph was an hon- 
est man and given to making up his 
mind suddenly, he sat down to break- 
fast with the firm determination that 
he would put matters to the test and 
settle it one way or another. Then he 
worked himself almost into a _ brain- 
fever thinking how he was to do it, 
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and finally drove off with a new hat 
and gloves, his best whip, and a 
huge carnation of brilliant hue in his 
coat. 

Mary was in the garden when he ar- 


rived, but came in soon after. Her 
hair was disarranged, and she was 
looking very pretty, dressed in pink 


cotton, and when she saw Biddulph a 
woman’s intuition told her that her 
trial had come. Almost unconsciously 
she sat down facing the jar. It seemed 
to give her help. 

Now that Biddulph had come, all his 
courage had fled, and he talked about 
everything except what he come for, 
casting about how to begin. 

At last his wits and his courage came 
to his rescue, and with that solemnity 
of manner which shyness always im- 
parted to him he said:— 

“Mrs. Tilbury, don’t you find it very 
dull here?’ 

“Dull? not at all,” was the prompt 
reply, and then the voice fell,—“though 
things are different now.” 

“I find living alone very dull,” said 
Henry stolidly. 

“You? Why, you've lived alone for— 
well, all your life.” 

“Yes; but I can’t do it much longer. 
I suppose I shall have to marry.” 

“Suppose!” cried Mary ironically; 
“you must not sacrifice yourself. 
There are other ways out of the diffi- 
culty—you might live with your sis- 
ter.” 

“I once thought,” said Biddulph, pur- 
suing the even tenor of his remarks, 
for he was determined now to say his 
say, and she should not laugh him out 
of it—“I once thought you might find 
it dull also. What is life alone?’ 

The question seemed to open a large 
field of speculation, and Mary stared 
hard at the table-cloth, her heart beat- 
ing a little faster than she liked. 

“And if I am dull and think of mar- 
riage, and you are dull, why should not 
you think of it also? I am sure, if you 
would have married me, I could have 
made you happy.” he went on, and his 
words were like the man, very simple. 
“I'd stand by you and love you.” 

Mary winced and the color left her 
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face, for he had unwittingly used the 
same words as John had done when 
speaking of him. 

She looked up at him, and her glance 
took in the blue jar. It seemed to be 
watching her and waiting for her an- 
swer. 

“You are very good,” she said trem- 
ulously, “to think of me; but there are 
reasons why I could not marry you.” 

“Sure?” 

“Tea.” 

“Perhaps it is too soon? But John 
would not have minded, I’m sure.” He 
spoke almost as if to himself. It 
seemed quite natural to refer to her 
dead husband. They had all been 
great friends, and he knew he was do- 
ing nothing unloyal. But it was use- 
less, so he only sighed and felt slightly 
puzzled. The possibility of being re- 
fused had never occurred to him. But 
with a fine instinct he tried to disem- 
barrass her, and putting on a sudden 
and painfully artificial air of cheerful- 
ness, he let his eyes wander round the 
room, desperately thinking of some- 
thing to say, while Mary folded her 
hardkerchief into various shaped pack- 
ets and wished the interview was over. 
“Pooty piece, that dresser,” remarked 
Henry, after a constraining pause, 
when he was ready to say anything to 
break the silence. “And the jar—the 
blue one. I likes its color. Looks 
lovely with that light on it, eh! What’s 
wrong?” 

Mary’s head was bowed forward. 
Was she crying? And becoming cum- 
brously solicitous, Henry got up and 
stood by her side. He even took her 
hand, for there was no resistance, only 
sobs. 

“I haven’t hurt yer, have I?” said 
Henry, the perspiration standing on his 
forehead from stress of anxiety. “I 
wish I hadn’t come. We were good 
friends, and now you think badly of 
me. And only yesterday, I thought 
you'd have been so pleased! I was go- 
ing to tell you that I’d found the double 
of that jar, the very brother of it. I 
saw it in Cokeford. I seemed to know 
it at once.” 

“Why did you not say so before?” 
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murmured Mary from the middle of 
her handkerchief. 

“Say it earlier,” repeated Henry, in 
a perplexed manner,—“‘what? that I 
liked the jar? Why not? I forgot the 
match I found, when you would not 
have me.” 

“Oh, you hurried me so.” 

“What, will yer have me and t’other 
blue jar?’ 

And for answer Mary looked up and 
smiled. 

And old John Tilbury had his way, 
and Henry Biddulph reigned in his 
stead. 

H. GARTON SARGENT. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF FREDERICK DENISON 
MORRIS. 


“I loved the man, and do honor his memory, 
on this side idolatry, as much as any.” 

When I was asked by the editor of the 
Cornhill Magazine to give his readers my 
recollections of my very dear friend, 
Frederick Maurice, my first thought 
was: “What can the man do that cometh 
after the king? Even that which hath 
already been.” What can I say that has 
not been already better said by his son 
in that “Life” of his father, in which he 
has exhibited not only an acquaintance 
with the facts such as no one else could 
pretend to, but also such a grasp of all 
the great controversies in which his 
father took a part as no professed the- 
ologian has shown himself to possess. 
And I might add that General Maurice 
had. already included in his father’s 
life as much as he judged expedient of 
my notes, made almost day by day, of 
the beginning, in his own house, of what 
I venture to call a mutual life-long 
friendship. But then I remembered 
that no trait of character is too minute 
to help us to create the complete image 
of a man of the generation that is gone, 
and that such minute traits are neces- 
sarily lost to us except in so far as they 
may have been actually recorded by a 
contemporary. To some of these mi- 
nute traits, and to the incidents which 
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gave them birth, I must now be the only 
remaining witness. 

Such is my apology for what now fol- 
lows; in excuse for any mistakes of 
dates, I must plead my inability from 
the failure of eyesight to verify my 
references. 


Like Roebuck and John Mill, I first 
made acquaintance with Maurice 
through John Sterling, though not for 
their reason—that he was too shy and 
reticent to be got at directly. All 
thoughtful young men who knew of 
Maurice were already aware that his 
stores of wisdom were great, but found 
it hard to get at them. My cousin, 
Charles Buller, was a fellow undergrad- 
uate of Cambridge with Maurice and 
John Sterling. Sterling was introduced 
by Charles Buller to his (Charles 
Buller’s) mother and her sisters, Lady 
Louis, and my mother. John Sterling’s 
warm heart, frank and genial disposi- 
tion, and brilliant intellect made him 
universally welcome. The poems and 
philosophy of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge were a special bond between him 
and my aunt, Lady Louis, and in her 
house I first heard from him, if not the 
name of Frederick Maurice, certainly 
that of “Eustace Conway.” This phil- 
osophical novel, as I may call it, was 
written after Maurice had left Cam- 
bridge, and was editing the Atheneum 
while studying law. It was accepted 
by the publisher, Mr. Colborne, after it 
had been cut down to half its original 
length, and was published in 1835 by 
Mr. Bently, successor to Mr. Colborne. 
In the interval Maurice had become a 
clergyman, and, as his sister Priscilla 
told me, had endeavored to get back the 
copyright, as he thought it was not 
right, or at least not expedient, that 
one in holy orders should publish a 
novel. Coleridge, for whom Maurice 
had always a profound reverence, 
though he never saw him, spoke highly 
to Sterling of the book. To so enthu- 
siastic a friend as Sterling himself it 
seemed the opening of a new era of life 
and light. It was, indeed, a day of great 
revivals in Church and in State, and of 
a corresponding enthusiasm, which was 
as great if not so wild in its hopes as 
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that which Wordsworth describes as 
existing in his youth. And Sterling was 
right in believing that Maurice was to 
play, and had already begun to play, a 
most important part in the day then 
dawning. 

I read the book, but was disappointed 
to find that it did not correspond to the 
expectations I had formed from Ster- 
ling’s account of it. My own youthful 
ideals of life did not seem to be there. 
But in the following year a younger con- 
temporary of Maurice at Oxford, Henry 
Butterworth, gave me to read Maurice's 
“Subscription no Bondage,” then just 
published. It was the word I was 
wanting to hear said. There are mo- 
ments, I suppose, for every man in 
which by a flash of unexpected light he 
sees into the life of things; and such a 
discovery and declaration came to me, 
as to many others, in this pamphlet. 
Not that I knew or cared anything 
about the Thirty-nine Articles, but with 
an interval of returning health after 
long illness had come the need for some 
key and clue to the mystery of all this 
unintelligible world beyond what could 
be found in Peter Sterry, Law, and 
Madame Guyon. This key and clue 
Maurice declared—rather say, an- 
nounced—to be found in the science and 
study of theology, properly understood. 
Theology is the study of the character 
of God in his relations with man. In 
these relations consists the government 
of the world. God’s state is kingly and 
his kingdom rules over all; every human 
interest of thought and feeling, all the 
relations of the family, the nation, and 
the Church are interests and institutions 
of his kingdom. 

The doctrine was not new, but Mau- 
rice had come to set it forth in the new 
form which it needed that it might be 
intelligible and suitable for the present 
age. It was the new corn, “which com- 
eth year by year out of the old fields.” 
It may be seen in Maurice’s reference 
in later years to this pamphlet that he 
was conscious of its permanent worth 
and importance, while he freely de- 
clared that he had been mistaken In 
supposing that the actual subscription 
to the Articles should or could be con- 
tinued. And it is noticeable that 
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among those on whom “Subscription no 
Bondage” made a deep impression was 
John Mill, a man for whom Maurice 
had respect and regard, but whom he 
once spoke of to me as one whose mind 
had an ever extending circumference, 
though he could never find a centre for 
it. It is likely enough that, after the 
training he had from childhood, he 
owed it to Maurice that the existence 
of such a centre was even a probability 
to him. If my memory is not at fault, 
Maurice so spoke in a tone of regret, 
but without any of that severity of 
judgment which he certainly expressed 
in a published letter to me on the same 
subject. And a like set-off to Mill’s fa- 
vorable opinion of “Subscription no 
Bondage” may be found in his autobi- 
ography. In the same way Maurice 
and Carlyle gave contradictory  esti- 
mates of each other. I remember how, 
when I had read to Maurice the pa- 
thetic description in “Sartor Resartus” 
of the human conscript on whom the 
lot of ignorance had fallen, he _ said 
with scornful indignation that it was 
the description of a man lying down 
drunk in a pot-house; yet about the 
same time he told me one day, with 
manifest pleasure and sympathy, that 
on his meeting Carlyle in the _ street 
that afternoon Carlyle had said to him, 
“I always feel loyal to you.” And then, 
about a year later, when Maurice was 
expressing his admiration to me for 
Carlyle’s Lectures and his reverence 
for the man, he added that he feared 
the feeling was not reciprocal, but that 
Carlyle thought him a sham. I believe 
that these estimates, though contradic- 
tory, were all sincere. These men felt 
the intellectual power and moral ear- 
nestness of each other, though these 
forces had failed to pass from opposi- 
tion into harmony. 

In the spring of 1836 I ascertained 
through Sterling that Maurice, who 
was now appointed to the chaplaincy 
of Guy’s Hospital, would like to have a 
pupil to read with him for Oxford or 
Cambridge; and after a _ correspond- 
ence, of which Maurice’s share has 
been given in his life, I went to live 
with him for about six months. Dur- 


ing the remaining thirty-six years of 
his life he always seemed to me to be 
the same man with whom I had thus 
first become acquainted, though in 
truth his mind and character were al- 
ways in full growth and expansion in 
every direction. He was very shy, and 
therefore reserved and silent till some 
subject stirred him to an enthusiasm 
which carried him away. He felt his 
shyness painfully. He reproached him- 
self with being unpractical, as indeed 
he often was, in small matters; and he 
suffered much from deep depression, 
always, I think, liable to return, though 
never so great after his happy mar- 
riage with o e who, in this as in all 
things, was his helpmeet. I remember 
once he was half murmuring to himself, 
“The world is out of joint; his sister 
Priscilla, who kept house for him, 
cheerfully replied, “Then you must set 
it right.” And he rejoined, with great 
earnestness, “Ah, that is the misery of 
it. You know Hamlet goes on 


O cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right. 


And it was this conviction that he aad 
been sent into this disjointed world, 
and that he was unequal of himself to 
the task, which so habitually weighed 
upon his spirit. When we read his let- 
ters together with the record of his ac- 
tions at all important moments, we 
seem to see two men, not the less in 
contradiction because one is under- 
stood by the other. The perfect health- 
iness of the humility with which he 
habitually speaks of himself and his 
shortcomings makes it impossible to 
doubt that this humility was _ thor- 
oughly sincere. But then, out of this 
sense of weakness comes a conscious- 
ness of power and resolution to act 
which are no less sincere and which do 
completely master the others. That 
“modest stillness and humility” so be- 
came him that there was nothing of 
awkwardness, but only the frank and 
genial courtesy of a gentleman. There 
is no one to whom I would sooner give 
that name. 

When I recall the image of my old 
friend there rises with it that of an- 
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other man who moved in a very dif- 
ferent sphere of action, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, who, from my boyhood, 
had been an embodiment of the ideal 
of chivalry. 

I found in Maurice a man who knew 
something of every subject, while of 
one, with all its ramifications, this 
knowledge, I might rather say this wis- 
dom, was deep and thorough. The- 
ology was the centre of his thought 
and life, but it was the centre from 
which every human interest radiated, 
and no human interest was foreign or 
uninteresting to him. Literature, poli- 
tics, society in all its forms, he could 
talk wisely and well on them all, and 


in so doing gave a new life to each. 
Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit. 
During the time that I spent under 


his roof I became acquainted with all 
his family, noble-minded, generous, of 
strong personalities, united by a bond 
of love, and concentrated upon the one 
son and brother. Such a family life 
must have had a powerful influence on 
the formation of the character of 
I'rederick Maurice. We may here see 
where and how he found the two first 
of his four ideals of human relations: 
the Person, the Family, the State, the 
Church. An atmosphere of piety in the 
classical as well as the Christian sense 
of the word pervaded the little home 
at Guy’s. And its reality is the more 
marked by the fact of the lasting im- 
pression which it has left upon me, 
though made up of the little unremem- 
bered kindnesses of which few can 
now be recalled. Besides, even what I 
ean recall with pleasure to myself 
might seem too trivial to those who can 
only read them without knowing the 
circumstances out of which they grew. 
I will try two or three. I have men- 
tioned his meeting with Carlyle. An- 
other day he told us that he had met 
Wordsworth at the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. They talked of poets, 
and Wordsworth said of Shelley that 
his “Skylark” was full of imagination, 
but that he did not know so much 
about the actual bird as he (Words- 
worth) did. And of Chatterton that he 
had shown greater genius than any 
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other poet had done at his age. Then 
he would repeat a conversation with 
Julius Hare, or Mr. Rose, or describe 
hew Julius Hare had interested him by 
an account of two young men, Daniel 
and Alexander Macmillan, who had 
just come from Scotland into Messrs. 
Longmans’ House, names to be known 
very widely in the future time, and not 
least in their relations of friendship as 
well as of business with Maurice him- 
self. He likeu a good story, and could 
tell it with epigrammatic point; for ex- 
ample, how a book of which the origi- 
nal title was “The Soul and its Aspira- 
tions,” had been found in the library of 
an eminent professor at Cambridge, 
with the title altered to “The Soul and 
its Stomach-aches.” How another pro- 
fessor in conversation with Coleridge 
used the word nature in a way which 
roused Coleridge to exclaim, “Why 
do you say nature, when you mean 
God?” On Doctor Buckland answer- 
ing, “I think it more reverent; but 
you think both words have the same 
meaning do you not?” Coleridge indig- 
nantly rejoined: “J think God and 
nature the same! I think nature is the 
devil in a strait-waistcoat.” * 

Then he told me a story of himself, 
how when he was walking in the street 
in Leamington he stopped to remon- 
strate with a costermonger, who was 
belaboring his donkey with all his 
might, whereupon the man replied with 
a quite plaintive appeal: “Why is he 
so stupid then?’ 

He gave a characteristic story from 
his friend Erskine of Linlathen, how a 
young man of dissolute life leapt into 
the sea in a storm to save a man who 
had fallen overboard; and when a min- 
ister of the Scottish Kirk asked him 
how he ventured to risk going with all 
his sins on his head into the presence 
of his Maker, he rejoined, “How could 
I have gone better into the presence of 
God than in the act of giving my life 
for that of a fellow man?” 

He usually read something aloud of 
an evening, and no one could forget the 


1 “Hell in harness”’ was John Sterling's still 
more oxpressive phrase. 
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deep tones of his voice, and the expres- 
sion with which he 


Gave to every power a double power 
Above their functions and their offices. 


I thus first made acquaintance with 
Southey’s “Roderick,” “Kehama,” and 
“Thalaba,” and they have thus _ re- 
tained a place in my memory as fine 
poems which probably I might not else 
have given them. The highest form in 
which he showed this power of enter- 
ing into and expressing the deepest 
meaning of what he read will be re- 
membered by those who have heard 
him officiating in Church, when, as a 
lady once said to me long after his 
death, “He did not read the prayers, he 
prayed them,” 

Each of the portraits prefixed to the 
volumes of his life by his son gives 
something of the character of the man. 
In that by Samuel Lawrence ’* his char- 
acteristic humility and depression are 


shown together with the intellectual 
brow and the gentle mouth. In the 
other portrait, that by Mr. Lowes 


Dickinson, we have the same brow and 
mouth lighted up by an expression 
of courage which might be almost 
ealled defiant if it were not so sweet 
as well as resolute. The piercing 
eyes look through us, and then be- 
yond us, into a far-off world; and 
again, the sweetness of the lips turns 
into a humorous smile of amusement, 
which would otherwise have shown 
some scorn in the unavoidable sense of 
intellectual superiority to every oppo- 
nent. And over and above all is that 
expression of feminine purity of 
tLought and life which stamps the por- 
traits, as it did their original, and 
which is seen in many of the portraits 
of holy men of old, an expression 

1 The trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, 
in their last (1896) report state their acceptance of 
what is, I suppose, his portrait, given by the late 
Mrs. Maurice, saying by way of explanation of 
their having added this to the other national por- 
traits that the Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice 
was “the well-known leader of the Broad Church 
Party!” Tobecalled a member, and still more 
the leader of a Party, and that party the Broad 
Church Party, would have been to Maurice the 
most detestable of nicknames, 
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which sums up the character in the one 
word—sanctity. 

Maurice had a fascinating charm of 
manner against which only the odium 
theologicum was proof; and that odium 
he held it his calling to defy and even 
provoke. But it was always in God’s 
cause, not in his own, that he fought 
Though he can hardly have beer un- 
conscious of his power, he had none of 
that vanity which made the French 
orator boast that if his opponent were 
in the right he baffied, if in the wrong 
he crushed, him. Yet he could hit very 
hard. I used in after days to tell him 
that his story of the donkey-driver was 
a parable representing himself while 
Le belabored his opponents, patheti- 
cally exclaiming, “Why is he so stupid 
then?’ I remember how when at- 
tempting in a luckless moment to learn 
more clearly Maurice’s explanation of 
“Justification by Faith,” I quoted that 
of Professor Jowett. Maurice, not per- 
haps quite apprehending the honesty of 
the motive, broke into a torrent of in- 
dignation, in which his interlocutor 
never succeeded in interposing more 
than a “but” or an “if.” A more im- 
portant instance of a vehement out- 
burst of fiery indignation is described 
in General Maurice’s account of one of 
the meetings of clergy and laymen at 
Mr. Kempe’s Rectory. Those who 
saw and heard him on that day will 
have known how a prophet looked and 
spoke. 

All important as were the theological 
controversies in which Maurice was en- 
gaged throughout his life, and great as 
was the work which he did in leading 
us through these controversies into the 
clear light, I will not assert that he 
was always in the right in all his con- 
clasions, though I do believe him to 
have been so in all the principles from 
which they were drawn. No one was 
more ready than he himself was to ad- 
mit, or rather assert, this. His love of 
the great institutions of the Church 
and the nation, and of the history of 
their growth, by which were to be seen 
the laws and methods of God’s govern- 
ment of the world, disposed him to be 

1 Life, ete., vol. ii., ch. xiv. 
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conservative, yet he never for a mo- 
ment doubted that progress was as es- 
sential as permanence to the life of in- 
stitutions. The Golden Book was never 
to be closed for him. And we find him 
again and again confessing that the 
actual way in which this or that insti- 
tution was going forward was not that 
which he had expected and advocated. 
While he always maintained that the 
idea and principles of “Subscription no 
Pondage” were the true ones, he 
frankly admitted that it was a bondage 
which had taken permanent possession 
of men’s minds, and that the remedy 
for a great practical evil was to be 
found, not in a better and truer under- 
standing of subscription, but by abol 
ishing it. In the earlier days of our ac- 
Guaintance I once asked him whether 
it was possible to justify the mainte- 
nance of the Anglo-Irish Church in Ire- 
land, and he replied, “Give us a little 
time.” He meant that there were signs 
of a revival of spiritual life in that 
branch of the reformed Catholic 
Church which he expected to see super- 
sede the Romish and the Presbyterian 
schisms, while retaining all that was 
true in them. Yet when at the end of 
twenty years or more there was still no 
prospect of any such change, he was 
found among the convinced supporters 
of Mr. Gladstone’s plans for the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. He 
wrote and lectured in hearty sym- 
pathy with the movement for organiz- 
ing a scheme of national education by 
Church diocesan boards and normal 
colleges, a scheme of which Gilbert 
Mathison’ was the mainspring both as 
to organization and the providing of 
funds. Yet he was not the less ready 
to support the bill of Mr. Forster, 
which might have seemed to demand 
the giving up of many of his most 
cherished convictions and hopes on this 
subject. 

As it is my present purpose to write 
down any reminiscences which seem 
characteristic of the man, however triv- 
ial in themselves, I will add some con- 

1 Ihave the highest authority for this state- 
ment as to Mr. Mathison, though Dean Gregory 
(strange to say) does not mention his name in his 
book on “‘ Elementary Education.” 
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nected with the Crimean War. Like 
the great majority of his countrymen, 
Maurice hailed the opening of that war 
as a noble undertaking in the cause of 
national righteousness. I remember 
his saying to me that only the Spirit 
of God could have prompted and en- 
abled the people of England to go to 
war for Turkey. And when the ac- 
count came of the Balaclava charge, he 
repeated his belief that it was the 
Spirit of God which gave our soldiers 
the courage needed for that charge. 
But next year, when I was staying 
with him in his house in Russell 
Square, a visitor came in, and, the talk 
turning on the war and the Balaclava 
charge, the visitor said that one of the 
officers who led the charge had told 
him that as the men rode into and out 
of the Russian battery the cursing and 
swearing were awful. Maurice did not 
quote Uncle Toby, but with that gentle, 
sad earnestness, and slight though 
eager movement of the fingers, which 
were always so pathetic, said “I am 
afraid there were many things in that 
war other than we thought of.” Again, 
nothing could exceed the enthusiasm 
with which Maurice threw himself 
into the organization and advancing of 
the schemes of Christian Socialism 
which were to substitute co-operation 
for competition, and deliver us from 
the evils which Mr. Mahew had given 
so terrible an account of in the Daily 
News. But the time came in which 
he said to me that the real and practi- 
cal outcome of it all was the Working 
Men’s College. 

In his controversy with Bishop Co- 
lenso I thought him hardly quite fair, 
though the difficulty with which he 
was prevailed on not to give up his 
modest preferment lest there should be 
any suspicion of self-interested motives 
showed his high-minded honesty in the 
matter. Though, like other men of 
strong intellect, he possessed great 
power of critical analysis, he much pre- 
ferred the synthetic method. He loved 
to soar with eagle’s wings, and with 
the eagle’s eyes to look down on wide- 
spread scenes of hill and river, city and 
cultivated field, and, with all his regard 
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for facts and advocacy of their impor- 
tance, he was not always quite willing 
to descend to some little spot of earth 
and there to examine them in patient 
detail. If I remember rightly, Bishop 
Colenso did not abandon at all the 
Christian faith that the Bible is the 
revelation of God to man, but only as- 
serted that it had a human element 
which required human criticism to aid 
in its proper understanding, just as the 
language in which it was written re- 
quired to be read by the help of gram- 
mars and dictionaries. Maurice had no 
sympathy with the orthodoxy which 
denied the duty or even the right of 
such criticism; he once said to me, “If 
Christianity were not true, I should 
hate it.” And I never knew him to re- 
fuse to discuss with me these ques- 
tions of criticism which so stirred his 
indignation when published by Colenso. 
Later researches are every day show- 
irg how often this so-called “higher 
criticism” is only the substitution of 
fancies and fictions for the old facts, 
and so far Maurice was in the right. 
Ile knew that the Bible was worth de- 
fending; he had to kindle a great fire, 
to burn up all sorts of rubbish, old and 
new, which had been heaped round it, 
and if there was sometimes a little 
smoke, we know that smoke is but the 
too eager impatience of the fire to con- 
vert itself into flame. 

When Maurice said to me that if 
Christianity were not true he should 
hate it, his words, like his whole life, 
implied the converse that Christianity 
was true, and that therefore he loved 
it. And if he had been further asked 
what he meant by Christianity, he 
would have answered by rehearsing the 
Apostles’ Creed; and he would have 
quoted the Catechism in the Prayer 
Book in proof that in this and not in the 
Thirty-nine Articles was to be found the 
declaration of faith of a Christian man, 
woman, and child. He believed that 
he was sent into the world to bear wit- 
ness to the truth of this faith in the 
form in which such witness was 
needed in our own day. How and with 
what success he did bear this witness 
will be better seen and understood In 
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another generation than it can yet be, 
but I will attempt to say what seems 
to me to be suggested by my own 
reminiscences of the man. 

Maurice always spoke of Coleridge 
with the respect and esteem due to one 
whom he held to be the great teacher 
of his generation; but he was no servile 
follower, nor did he care much for Cole- 
ridge’s favorite formulas of Thesis and 
Antithesis, Reason and Understanding 
and the like. While fully recognizing 
the worth of Coleridge’s ideas, he used 
to say that it was required of our own 
generation to look at and investigate 
facts, where Coleridge had dealt only 
with ideas. To study and help others 
to study facts in the light of ideas was 
the business of Maurice’s life. It was 
hard work to lead men into a region 
of thought hitherto unknown to them. 
He once said to me, in a tone that 
made me feel that he was conscious of 
a like thought for himself, that it was 
not given to Coleridge to beget spirit- 


ual children in his own image. And 
that thought will be found in more 


than one of his letters where he says 
that nothing had disappointed him 
more than the finding himself to be ut- 
terly misunderstood by those whom he 
had expected to be most ready to hear 
him with sympathy and approval. 
And then he added (I give his meaning, 
if not his exact words) that he would 
be content if he could sow in the hearts 
of three or four seed which would grow 
up and multiply for coming genera- 
tions. It was in this spirit that he once 
said to me that a man did himself 
more honor by writing a book, like 
those of Clarendon or Gibbon—l think 
these were his instances—but that in 
our generation, at least, a more useful 
work for the service of men was to be 
done by taking part in the controver- 
of the day. I believe that his 
genius over-mastered him in this mat- 
ter, and that his “Kingdom of Christ” 
and “History of Moral and Metaphysi- 
eal Philosophy” will always hold a 
place among the standard works of our 
English literature; but, as I have al- 
ready said, the greater part of his life 
was spent in those controversies of 


sies 
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the day, of which the real importance 
was in the seed which was sown by 
their means, to grow up and multiply 
for the future harvests after the con- 
troversies themselves had been long 
forgotten. Maurice was content that 
it should be so. His prayer was al- 
ways that of Ajax—that he might fall 
fighting in and for the light. To know 
and declare the truth in all that con- 
cerned the higher life of man was the 
work which he did faithfully. He 
faced and laid, and taught others how 
to face and lay, those spectres of the 
mind which continually beset the path 
of every man who makes truth and 
reason, and not authority, however sa- 
cred, the guide of his life. He would 
not make his judgments blind—though, 
like other Christian men, he knew that 
there was a blind obedience which 
freed the mind from many doubts and 
difficulties. Though he admitted that 
the love of Truth for its own sake had, 
or seemed to have, a coldness when 
compared with the love of Goodness— 
he believed that Truth was the higher 
object of man’s faith, and that he could 
not love Goodness so much if he did 
not love Truth more. But this was not 
all. Maurice was a_ philosopher, a 
lover of truth, and a seeker after it in 
all its relations with human life which 
we call wisdom, but he taught that 
Truth was revealed from above as well 
ns sought after from below; and that 
this Truth was to be found, not in ab- 
stractions or ideas, but in the very be- 
ing of God in his relations with man. 
It is the revelation of a Light which is 
the life of every man, and made known 
to us through the institutions of the 
family, the nation, and the Church, and 
in the ultimate fact of the personal re- 
lation to God. This is the Fatherhood 
of God, the belief in which is the faith 
which Maurice held, and taught to all 
who would hear him. It is the Father- 
hood of the All-perfect Being, infinite 
in wisdom, love and power. His ways 
are indeed past finding out: but this 
because they transcend, not because 
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they come short of, our finite ideals: 
not a God made and re-made, age after 
age, in the image of the man of that 
age, and with the passions and other 
imperfections and shortcomings whicn 
belong to even the best men of the age. 
The distinction and the difference are 
real, though there is an element of in- 
definiteness when they pass from one 
to another. The life of nature is a 
reality, though we know not where it 
begins nor where it ends. When Dr. 
Pusey declared that he and Maurice 
did not worship the same God, I sup- 
pose he meant he was content to wor- 
ship the God whose attributes anu 
laws had been set forth by the tradi- 
tions of the Church and its interpreta- 
tion of Scripture; while Maurice would 


have said that he would not hear an 
angel from Heaven who should tell 


him of a God morally inferior to what- 
ever a man might conceive of. 

There are men who believe, and 
show their belief in their lives, that we 
need no help from a Higher Power to 
enable us to walk in the ways of mo- 
rality, virtue, and duty; and there are 
others who are conscious that they 
reed something more than this natural 
virtue, but yet cannot find it, nor see 
any possibility of finding it, in these 
orthodox teachings of which I have 
just spoken. It is with these that the 
future progress of the world lies. It is 
rot by the evidence of a Plato or an 
Erasmus, but of a Paul and a Luther, 
that we are where we are. In every 
age and generation there have been 
men called to carry forward the work 
of these last named; and Maurice was, 
and is, such a leader and teacher for 
his own and our time. Maurice ad- 
dresses those who know and feel that 
the demand of their spirit is for a faith 
in a personal God which shall satisfy 
their reason and their heart, and lead 
them into light and life together. 
Time will show how, and how far, he 
has been doing that work to which he 
was called. 

EDWARD STRACHEY. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
AMONG THE LIARS. 

Although the names of Canea and 
the surrounding villages have become 
household words, and are now impor- 
tant factors in contemporary history, 
it is only during the last few months 
that they have sprung into such promi- 
nence. At the time I visited the*coun- 
try, about two years ago, very few 
people knew anything about Crete at 
ali, except that St. Paul suffered ship- 
wreck there or thereabouts, and that 
the population were liars and other- 
wise undesirable acquaintances. Ac- 
counts of revolutions in the island were 
occasionally given in the newspapers, 
but they excited little interest. 

Canea is not an easy spot for the or- 
dinary traveller to reach. The writer 
was away from England a little over a 
month, and during that time travelled 
on no less than seven different steam- 
ers and passed through thirteen cus- 
tom houses. Boats run twice a week 
from Athens vid Candia and Retimo, 
on uncertain days and at a very mod- 
erate speed, and this is the only way of 
reaching the island. 

My companion was one well known 
in the world of sport and a frequent 
contributor to these pages; yet with 
all his experience to assist us we were 
doomed to return empty-handed—in- 
deed, without firing a shot. The at- 
traction for us in the island lay in the 
reputed existence of the Cretan ibex 
(Capra egagrus) or “agrimia” in the 
precipitous mountains on the south 
coast. We were unable to get any in- 
formation with reference to the animal 
except from the pages of Pliny and 
vague references by other travellers 
of less antiquity. We were unable to 
find that any European had ever shot 
them, and it was not until we landed 
at Candia and found the horns and 
hide of a young buck hanging on the 
back of an old “fakir’ that we felt 
really sure of the existence of our 
quarry. On our arrival two days later 
at Canea, however, Mr. (now Sir Al- 


fred) Biliotti, H. B. B. Consul, gave us 
a most encouraging account: the agri- 
mia were said to be fairly plentiful in 
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a certain locality and were frequently 
shot by shepherds; there was a mule 
track right across the island, and there 
would be no difficulty in keeping our- 
selves supplied with provisions. 

Thanks to Sir Alfred’s courtesy and 
assistance, we were able to leave for 
the interior on the day following that 
of our arrival. Some little difficulty 
was experienced in clearing our bag- 
gage at the custom house, ostensibly 
because it was Friday and Turks could 
not work on that day; but the time- 
honored remedy of baksheesh salved 
the consciences of the douane, and we 
got our boxes and men on the road by 
eleven, we ourselves following three 
hours later, mounted on a sorry-looking 
trio of mules. 

As we passed through the high street 
of Canea we were struck by the num- 
ber of shops which sold nothing but 
long yellow Wellington boots, and 
could not understand why this particu- 
lax industry should hold such a promi- 
nent position. After two or three days 
in the mountains this feeling of sur- 
prise was entirely supplanted, as we 
inspected our own footgear, by one of 
wonder that there were anything but 
boot shops in the country. A pair of 
thick new tennis shoes (the only shoes 
suitable to these hills) were in pieces 
within the week, and our servants’ 
thick native boots were torn to ribbons, 
Next to the boot trade, the most 
flourishing industry appeared to be 
that of the green grocer—endless varie- 
ties of salad being exposed for sale 
throughout the town. A great number 
of skins of light-colored gennet or pine- 
marten were hanging in one doorway, 
but we never ran across the animal 
himself. A Frenchman, living in the 
town, told us that he had shot hares, 
quail, woodcock, snipe, and partridges; 
but, with the exception of a few par- 
tridges and rock-doves, we saw neither 
tur nor feather during our visit. 

Riding out of the gates of the town, 
we passed through the _ inevitable 
“leper farm,” the poor creatures being 
under the care of Dr. Joannitis, a Cre- 
tan gentleman educated in England 
and holding a British medical diploma, 























who has devoted his life to the study 
of leprosy. He was much pleased to 
meet Englishmen and to have the op- 
portunity of talking English, a luxury 
he only enjoys when the fleet is at 
Suda Bay. 

A rough road running between aloe 
hedges and olive groves led up to the 
valley of the Platanos River towards 
Lakhos, about twelve miles distant. 
The hillsides were studded with small 
villages of from fifteen to forty white 
houses, a small minaret or tiny church 
tower proclaiming the prevailing re- 


ligion. They looked very bright and 
smiling as they nestled in the sun 


among their olive and orange groves, 
and it was only on looking higher that 
one saw the ridges studded at intervals 
with “pyrgi,” or blockhouses, and could 
realize that this peaceful agricultural 
country was not always so placid, and 
that civil war had devastated and 
would again devastate this most pro- 
ductive district. The tracts of land 
ov the north coast which have been 
thrown out of cultivation also tell their 
tale of Turkish tax-farming; the more 
inaccessible interior being the only por- 
tion of the island where agricultural 
produce can be grown at a profit, ow- 
ing to the disinclination of the tax- 
ecllectors to visit these out-of-the-way 
localities! 

Twelve miles from the coast the path 
left the river-bed and wound in a steep 
ascent up the hillside. As we 
mounted this acclivity a more extended 
view was afforded, and we were able 
to observe the ingenuity of the natives 
in utilizing every corner of ground, the 
most inaccessible-looking patches be- 
ing planted with vines or olives. We 
reached Lakhos, two thousand feet 
above the long after dark, and 
with difficulty found the house where 
the cook had prepared dinner. To 
reach it was a feat of no small danger 
as the village is pitched at an inclina- 
tion of about forty-five degrees; the 
houses standing out, one above the 
other, like steps. Conversation with 


sea, 


the next-door neighbor is carried on up 
or down the chimney, as the case may 
be. 


The first object encountered on 
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going out of a door is the open chim- 
ney of the house below, and it was a 
marvel to us why these good people 
did not sometimes find an unexpected 
addition to their meals, in the shape of 
a junior member of the neighbor’s fam- 
ily who had made an involuntary de- 
scent into the pot! 

The house where we dined was that 
of the chief inhabitant. The room was 
a good big one, about eight feet high, 
clean, with “dope” walls. A large bed 
with clean coverlet and a hand-loom 
stood in one corner, the rest being bare. 
Au interested crowd watched and dis- 
cussed us with respectful attention till 
we finished an excellent repast; the 
only good one, by the way, that the 
cook ever prepared for us, and on the 
strength of which he got royally drunk 
and gave away all of our cigarettes 
and tobacco. Then the crowd closed 
in, and we endeavored, with the as- 
sistance of a slender Cretan vocabu- 
lary and a cast-iron English pronuncia- 
tion, to interview our hosts. We met 
with but slight success, the only por- 
tion of the conversation worthy of note 
being an endeavor, on the part of the 
mayor, to demonstrate the habitat and 
habits of the agrimia by means of an 
orange, the cups, and the table cutlery. 
From this we gathered that they fed in 
the open and then retired to the bush, 
which was plentiful. This, alas! was 
amply demonstrated by our subsequent 
experience. After an hour or so of this 
very fatiguing conversation we were 
conducted to the spot where our tents 
were pitched; a most alarming walk it 
was, in the dark, up a very narrow 
path along the side of the hill. Soon 
after we got to bed we discovered that 
the mayor, in mistaken kindness, had 
honored us with a double sentry over 
our tents. These two good people 
chatted, smoked, stumbled about, and 
laughed in such a way as to banish all 
chance of rest, until at about midnight 
they and we dropped of simultaneously 
to sleep. 

Next morning we were up at cock- 
crow, hoping to make an early start. 
In this we were disappointed. The 
muleteers mostly had relations in the 
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village and showed a disinclination to 
load up and go; while the cook was 
lying among the débris of his kitchen 
utensils in a semi-comatose state, 
gradually recovering from his excesses 
of the previous evening. His name, by 
the way, was Polyzoés Pikodopoulos, 
and it is too much to expect of any one 
to own such a name without having 
ary compensating disadvantages! The 
villagers were anxious to be of assist- 
ance and were most civil. These high- 
landers are tall, handsome, jolly fel- 
lows, looking more like Englishmen 
than any other race I ever saw. They 
were neither arrogant nor cringing, but 
treated us as honored guests of their 
own standing. 

It was nine o’clock before we had 
sobered “Poly” and collected the men, 
and we then rode on in front of the 
earavan to the elevated plain of Oma- 
los. About five hours’ steady ascent, 
partly over unrideable masses of rough 
boulders, brought us to our destination: 
a little cluster of shepherds’ huts lying 
at one end of the plateau. To our dis- 
appointment these were inhabited. 
They are used by. the shepherds in the 
summer while their sheep are feeding 
on the Omalos pastures, and in the 
winter snows are deserted, the flocks 
being taken to lower grdund. The 
snow was only just gone, and reached 
down the surrounding mountain sides 
to within a few hundred feet of the 
plain. As we were now at an altitude 
of about four thousand, five hundred 
feet we were glad of the thick clothes 
we had taken the precaution of bring- 
ing, and even under piles of bedding 
and waterproof sheets suffered very 
much from the cold at night. 

In the neighborhood of Omalos there 
are several similar elevated plateaus 
having a number of streams running 
into them and no outlet for the water 
but a subterranean one. The outlet or 
“katavothron” of Omalos was close to 
our camp, and I made a short expedi- 
tion into it. It was a huge cavern, the 
opening at the mouth being about forty 
feet in diameter, completely lined with 
ferns. I penetrated about a hundred 
yards into the interior, but the in- 


creasing darkness and steepness made 
further progress almost impossible and 
I returned. 

As soon as the baggage came up and 
we had had some food we started to 
spy out the land and get some idea of 
the lie of the country, with a view to 
making plans for the following day. 
‘the direction I went in was evidently 
not that in which the ibex lay, as we 
saw no signs of them either on or be- 
low the snow. My companion on his 
side saw two lots with the glass, in 
what looked practicable country, so 
next morning we went off together in 
the direction where he had seen them. 

A three-mile walk brought us to a 
sinall dismantled “Martello” tower 
commanding an abrupt descent into a 
deep gorge. Looking over the edge it 
seemed impossible that a path should 
be able to find its way down such a 
precipice to the torrent roaring along 
the bottom some two thousand feet 
below us. Not three years ago this 
path, which is known as the “Xilos- 
kala” or “Wooden Stair-case,” was ab- 
solutely impracticable for mules, and 
it is only since the Turkish govern- 
ment spent a lot of money in restoring 
it, that the connection in this portion 
of the island has been re-established 
between the north and south coasts. 

The gorge into which the Xiloskala 
descends is about ten miles in length. 
with a right-angled bend in it, at which 
point the path is situated. It is in no 
place more than a mile in width at the 
top, and seldom less thar two thousand 
feet deep. The mountains on each side 
tower to an altitude of from six thou- 
sand to eight thousand feet. The 
views in all parts are magnificent and 
can be compared to nothing but the 
Yosemite Valley, though of course on a 
smaller scale vertically. The sides of 
the gorge are of limestone, the bare 
rock alternating with tracts of rough 
scrub and coniferous trees. Along the 
bettom grow some splendid cypresses. 
tLe trunks being about six feet in 
diameter. 

Half-way down the path we stopped 
and spied for an hour or more, during 
which time we saw no ibex but noticed 
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three men lying under a rock on the 
opposite face. When they saw us, they 
filled the valley with their shouts and 
came clattering after us. To our an- 
neyance they were only the precursors 
of several more parties of sportsmen 
(for such they were) who turned up 
from every direction. 

Whether these people were out for 
their own amusement or whether they 
kad come out to kill the agrimia for us, 
it is impossible to say. I myself lean 
to the latter opinion, and believe that 
they imagined they were doing us a 
civility and that the demise of ibex 
was the surest way to our hearts. In 
any case the ground was now thor- 
oughly disturbed, and there was no 
help for it but to organize a drive, the 
last refuge of the destitute sportsman. 
We accordingly sent the natives round 
to drive a face of the hill and climbed 
up to a point where we made sure the 
ibex would pass. 

Thinking we had plenty of time we 
were quietly lunching when there was 
a sudden clatter of stones and I saw 
three ibex trotting towards us. I 
threw myself on to my rifle, loaded 
and drew a bead on the leader, which 
was by this time not eighty yards 
away, standing looking at us. I then 
noticed that this was a female fol- 
iowed by two voung, so refrained from 
firing in the hopes that a buck might 
not be far off. No further beast ap- 
peared, however, and after a few mo- 
ments’ examination of us the three 
ibex turned up the hill with a bark 
from the mother and disappeared. 
Whether I was right in sparing her 
may be open to discussion. Had I 
fired, we should have had something to 
show for our trip, as this was the only 
time either of us got within shot of a 
goat during the whole time. As 
against that, the gain of self-respect 
in upholding, under trying circum- 
stances, the principle of never shoot- 
iug females more than compensates, to 
my mind, for the disappointment at 
returning trophyless. We waited an 
other hour in the sleet and cold with- 

out any further event. Then we saw 2 
thin pillar of smoke curling up through 
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the trees in the valley some two miles 
away, and through the glass recognized 

our beaters sitting round a fire warm- 
ing themselves! With feelings too deep 

for words we retraced our steps to 
camp. 

For several successive days we 
tramped the hills without seeing a 
single agrimia. The climbing looked 
easy, but it was not until we had been 
taken in a few times by the crumbling 
away of an apparently secure hold that 
one realized the necessity for extreme 
caution. The frost had got behind the 
projecting lumps of friable limestone, 
and they needed but a touch to send 
them clattering to the depths below, 
as a warning of what would be one’s 
fate in the event of a false move. 

We now considered that a change of 
quarters might bring with it a change 
of luck, especially as it would throw 
more country open to us. So the deci- 
sion was come to that camp should be 
moved to a little church in the bottom 
of the valley, called San Nikolaus. My 
companion having accordingly started 
off while I was packing, sent back a 
note, when he had gone a mile, asking 
me to discharge the cook. As he was 
an unscrupulous ruffian and dangerous 
in his cups, this was far from a 
pleasant job. He took it well, though, 
and was, I fancy, glad to get back to 
the coast, being rather frightened of 
the local brigands. The matter hav- 
ing ended satisfactorily, no quarrel re- 
sulted from the cowardly desertion to 
which I had been subjected! 

We were glad to get away from 
Omalos, and it was pleasanter to eat 
under the shelter of one of the glorious 
cypresses than in a mud hut tenanted 
by a dozen natives and a couple of 
horses which were liable at any mo- 
ment to take a fancy to one’s food or 
to step in a cup. We took no tents 
down the Xiloskala, being short of 
horses, Poly having previously taken 
on himself to send most of them back 
to Lakhos. The camp was in a beauti- 
ful spot twenty yards from the stream, 
which provided excellent water and a 
bathing pool, besides lulling us to sleep 
when we rolled up in our blankets un- 
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der the trees. The little church close 
by was visited. A most humble place 
of worship, the only adornment being 
three small willow-pattern plates let 
into the plaster over the doorway. It 
is only used on certain occasions, and 
we never discovered any parson at- 
tached to it, but it was scrupulously 
clean, and might hold twenty people 
with crowding. 

Our present camp lay well within 
the limits of the Sphakia district. The 
Sphakiotes are a splendid race, and 
have often fought for and always pre- 
served their liberty. They are tall, 
fair-haired, cheerful ruffians, in face 
very like the typical Eastern counties 
man—by nature, brigands and fighting 
men. Every man carries a rifle of 
sorts and is always prepared to render 
a good account of himself with it. 
Crossing the bottom of the valley at in- 
tervals are sangars, bearing witness to 
the fighting that took place here 
against the Turks in 1820. 

About this time I attached to my per- 
sonal staff an individual called Vassili, 
said to be a mighty hunter. He may 
have been only unlucky during these 
days, but his method of circumventing 
the ibex in no way commended itself 
to me. It was as follows: He would 
start off to walk at top speed up and 
down hill, talking volubly but incom- 
prehensibly at the top of his voice. 
Having walked me off my legs, he 
would leave me to rest on a mamelon 
and start off alone to some distant 
peak, occasionally pausing to fire a 
random shot down a gorge or into a 
patch of bushes. At the top of the hill 
he would light a fire, presumably to 
show that he had been there, and then 
stalk off to another hilltop and repeat 
the operation. If this is the universal 
method, it would fully account for the 
agrimia still existing in such a limited 
area. 

Although we were often able to hear 
the goats clattering along the rocks, 
evidently in full view, we were never 
able to pick them up with the glass. 
Their color is identically that of the 
rocks, and the ground is so broken that 
the moment they lie down they are 
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lost to sight. On one occasion we 
thought that we had really circum- 
vented a buck that had been skipping 
along an apparently impassable face 
of rock to a bush in the middle of it, 
where he lay down. We posted our- 
selves so that escape for him seemed 
impossible, and sent the men round. 
They drove the ground carefully, 
eventually reaching a spot immediately 
above his lair and hurling down rocks 
from the top. He, however, showed 
no signs of life, and the only result of 
the manoeuvre was to nearly frighten 
one of the party out of his seven 
senses. He had taken up a position 
straight below the ibex, and the stones 
hurled down by the beaters gathered 
other stones in their course, and by the 
time they reached my friend had 
formed small avalanches which hurtled 
over his head, and it was only by flat- 
tening himself against the rock that 
he avoided instant annihilation. 

After this last disappointment we de- 
cided to abandon the pursuit and to 
leave for home after an expedition 
down the valley. The lower portion of 
the valley is even more majestic than 
the upper; the walls of rock close in 
till they form a canyon not more than a 
hundred yards wide. This runs right 
down to the sea where lies the little 
village of Rumeli. The mouth of the 
valley is just opposite to the island of 
Gavdo, well known to all who have 
travelled by the P. and O. The south 
coast has no harbors, only open road- 
steads with bad anchorage, and the 
fishing industry is nil. 

Turning our backs on the valley, we 
again faced the Niloskala and reachea 
Omalos in the evening, to find that 
some one, presumably the discharged 
cook, had broken open different arti- 
cles of baggage and helped himself to 
various useful trifles and food. The 
men left behind denied any knowledge 
of the theft, but it was difficult to 
reconcile their statements with the 
fact that on our unexpected entry into 
the hut they were discovered in the 
act of eating “Sardines de luxe.” 

Next morning we had great difficulty 
in getting started, what with refrac- 




















tory mules and exorbitant demands on 
the part of the men. One mule pan- 
nier could not be locked, and we no- 
ticed that the man in charge hurried 
on in a most unaccountable manner. 
This aroused my suspicion, so I hur- 
ried on and caught him up suddenly 
in a hollow way, where he was in the 
act of unloading the mule with the evi- 
dent object of helping himself. The 
men showed a strong inclination to stop 
at Lakhos, which was overcome with 
some little trouble—after which every 
wine shop on the road claimed their at- 
tention, and it was late before they got 
into Canea. We walked down in a 
leisurely way, stopping at a little vil- 
lage called Fourné for some excellent 
coffee and oranges. Here we hired 
horses and jogged into town in the 
evening. 

It is a mistake for any one travelling 
in Crete to take a lot of supplies from 
home or from Athens. A few tinned 
provisions for an emergency are suffi- 
cient. Wine costs about three half- 
pence a bottle and is very drinkable 
and wholesome, though light. Vegeta- 
bles can always be got, also lamb, very 
cheap. Eggs are a drug in the market, 
as the villages abound with fowls. 
Tea, coffee, and sugar (which will al- 
ways be stolen if left open) must be 
taken out. The rustic natives, both 
Moslem and Orthodox Church, are not 
so black as they are painted; it is the 
town-dwellers, of whom our servants 
afforded a fair type, who are the black 
sheep and who have gained for this 
fertile and beautiful little island the 
reputation earned by it in the days of 
St. Paul and sustained without inter- 
mission to the present day. 

H. C. LowTHER. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
LOCAL COLOR. 

Local color is a phrase with a history: 
it is a phrase familiar also in current 
criticism and literary talk at the present 
moment. Only the other day an Ameri- 
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ean critic proclaimed the fashion of 
local color to be the most modern phase 
of literature; and he did not speak en- 
tirely without book. The Indian stories 
of Mr. Kipling have been a striking fea- 
ture of recent literature, and the exotic 
descriptions of Pierre Loti landed that 
singularly unacademic mariner safely 
in the desired haven of the French 
Academy with unusual rapidity. 
There is now hardly any corner of the 
earth which is not being explored by a 
writer or group of writers for the pur- 
poses of what is called local color in 
fiction. Malay tales we have, and Kattir 
tales, and tales of the South Sea Islands. 
In America every state will soon have 
its sacer vates to bestow a moderate im- 
mortality upon its particular character 
and charm. The Californian stories of 
Bret Harte have been followed (at a 
long distance) by stories of the Tennes- 
see mountains, of the New England vil- 
lage, of the Southern plantation and of 
the great prairie farm; while we on our 
side have our tales of Thrums and Gallo- 
way, of Irish bogland and Highland 
glen, of Wessex, and Devon and Corn- 
wall. If mortal things now touch the 
mind of Théophile Gautier, the revival 
of the phrase and its modern vogue 
must give his spirit some moments of 
delightful reminiscence; for la couleur 
locale was a watchword, one might say 
the watchword, of Gautier himself and 
his young romantic legion just seventy 
years ago. Local color, Prosper Mérimée 
told Taine in the after days, was the 
Holy Grail of the young Romantics: and 
in 1827 when he too was a Romantic, 
he held it for dogma with the rest that. 
save in local color, there was no salva- 
tion. When Eugéne de Nully was in 
Africa, his friend Gautier wrote to him, 
“Just send me a few pots of local color, 
and I will make famous Turkish and 
Algerian stories.” A few pots of local 
color, and literature was easy then. 
Victor Hugo had written poems of the 
East, and Musset tales of Italy and 
Spain, and these had been the predeces- 
sors of a motley progeny of exotic poetry 
and romance. Everything foreign was 
in favor, everything French at a dis- 
count. “The other peoples say Homer, 
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Dante, Shakespeare; we say Boileau;” 
so wrote Hugo scornfully in the preface 
to “Les Orientales.” Shakespeare's 
name was much in the mouths of the 
Romantics, Stendhal’s pamphlet on Ra- 
cine and Shakespeare having saved 
them probably the shock of contact 
with the original. 

Perhaps the most naif symptom of 
the fashion was the divine discontent 
of the young men with their own 
French names. Maxime du Camp has 
told us how after reading Hugo’s “Ro- 
mance Mauresque,” he envied the 
happy mortal who not only carried a 
jewelled dagger as of course, but had a 
name like Don Rodrigue de Lara. Hav- 
ing to choose a title for a youthful book 
of his own, he called it “Wistibrock 
l'Islandais.”” Why Iceland, why Wisti- 
brock, he asked himself with stupefac- 
tion in later years? Yet while indulg- 
ing his fancy in fiction, he endured his 
own baptismal name. It was not so 
with others. What imaginative geog- 
raphy was responsible for the name of 
Pétrus Borel it is idle to conjecture; but 
when Théophile Dondey transformed 
himself into Philothée O’Neddy, and 
Auguste Maquet became Augustus 
MacKeat, the exotic intention is plainly, 
if inaccurately, indicated. MacKeat 
may not sound very Scotch on this side 
of the channel, nor Philothée O’Neddy 
convincingly Lrish; but both were near 
enough for the Latin quarter. It may 
be remembered that Hugo introduced 
the bagpipes into a romance for local 
color, and contentedly called them 
“bugpipes” through chapter after chap- 
ter and edition after edition, without 
any protest from French readers. 
Young romantic bloods, cursed with 
the common name of Jean, revived the 
medizval h, and called themselves, 
Jehan. For, as Gautier explained, the 
yearning for the foreign embraced time 
as well as space; their nostalgia, as he 
called it, was for other ages as well as 
other lands. His own red waistcoat at 
“Hernani” for example, about which 
all the fuss was made, was not a red 
waistcoat at all; it was a pourpoint 


rose. A red waistcoat would have 


smacked of modern politics; and mod- 
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ern politics were simply an offence to 
them. Pétrus Borel being the only re- 
publican among them. The pourpoint 
rose, on the other hand was a badge of 
medizvalism. Medieval Gothic was 
for a while their only wear in religion 
and politics as well as art. It was quite 
a schism, Gautier said, when he intro- 
duced the antique. Gautier himself 
was happy in a Merovingian head of 
hair. If you could not look like Childe- 
ric or Clovis, it was well to have the ap- 
pearance of a maharajah. A certain 
Bouchardy owed his prestige among the 
Romantics not so much to his ultra- 
Gothie designs and his inexhaustible 
memory for Hugo’s verse, as to his 
Asiatic complexion. In muslin and tur- 
ban he was an Indian prince to the life, 
said Gautier; and when he rose to leave 
their company they felt as if his palan- 
quin was waiting at the door. He was 
the mildest-mannered of men, but the 
picturesque ferocity of his appearance 
gave, in the opinion of his friends, a very 
salutary shock to the prosperous citizen 
of Paris. Failing the physique of a ma- 
harajah and the Merovingian head of 
hair, the next best thing was to be of a 
livid and cadaverous countenance, with 
the gloom of fate on a Byronic brow. 
For this midsummer madness Gautier 
kept his zest to the end. After roman- 
ticism had gone out, and science and 
pseudo-science had come in, nay, after 
the iron of calamitous reality had en- 
tered the soul of Paris and of her chil- 
dren,—first capitulation, then famine, 
then bombardment, a disaster, as Gau- 
tier characteristically remarked to 
Goncourt, completely satisfying every 
canon of art—even then, and till his 
death, his delight was to talk local color 
with congenial spirits and discuss the 
great days which the phrase recalled 
to him. 

Mérimée did not remain so faithful 
to the doctrine in which he was brought 
up. He began bravely. Local color be- 
ing, as he said, their Holy Grail, he and 
his young friend Ampére began by vow- 
ing themselves to its quest through the 
countries of the earth. They had en- 
thusiasm but alack! they had no money, 
and in modern Europe not even knight- 
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errantry can be managed without 
money. In this difficulty they decided 
to lay on the local color out of their 
own heads at home, and afterwards to 
travel upon the profits of the books to 
see if their pictures were like. In prose- 
cution of this hopeful plan, young 
Mérimée took Dalmatia to be his prov- 
ince, and in a fortnight, it is said, pro- 
duced a volume of what purported to be 
translations from the Lllyrian. This 
spirited essay in local color, if not re- 
munerative in money, was so success- 
ful in accomplishment that the sup- 
posed product of Illyrian genius was 
gravely discussed by German savants, 
and was thought worthy of translation 
by the Russian poet Poushkine. The 
facile success, he told Taine after- 
wards, opened his eyes to the cheap- 
ness of the trick and killed at a blow 
his belief in the virtue of local color. 
So at least he used to say in the after 
years; yet perhaps it is not necessary 
to take him quite at his word. It was 
Mérimée’s little way to mask his emo- 
tions and to make light of his convic- 
tions; nor will the judicious reader 
forget that there are no sounder monu- 
ments of the romantic use of local color 
than Mérimée’s own little master- 
pieces, “Tamango,” “Mateo Falcone,” 
“Carmen,” “Colomba.” 

It was in “Colomba” that Mérimée 
published the recantation of his early 
faith. He drew a satirical portrait of a 
young English lady returning from 
Italy disgusted because she had failed 
to find there the local color she was in 
quest of, and being recommended to try 
her luck in Corsica. “Local color!” ex- 
claims Mérimée, commenting on the 
young lady’s fancy; “explain who can 
the meaning of the phrase, which I un- 
derstood so well some years ago, but 
which I understand no longer.” He 
understood the thing, however, so well 
still, that no traveller’s kit to Corsica 
has since been complete without a copy 
of “Colomba.” 

The young English lady’s craving for 
the local color of Italy reminds us that 
the fashion was no new thing in the 
days of Mérimée and Gautier. The 
Italy of her dreams was the Italy of 
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Childe Harold. Before Hugo and Mus- 
set was the English Byron. When the 


young French Romantics were playing 
at sultans and bandits in the purlieus of 
aris, they acknowledged to them- 
selves that they were vying on unequal 
terms with Milord Byron, with his real 
adventures and exotic loves and his 
draught of blood (or was it punch?) ou" 
of a hollow skull in the authentic vaults 
of Newstead Abbey. It was our own 
Byron and Scott and Ossian Macpher- 
son who spread the romantic fashion 
for local color through Europe. And in 
France itself, before Hugo, there was 
Chateaubriand: and before Chateau- 
briand’s -descriptions of the _ virgin 
forests of America, Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre had introduced into French liter- 
ature the blazing flowers and luxuriant 
growths of the tropics. It is indeed to 
Saint-Pierre that French critics are in- 
clined to give the credit of the initia- 
tion of what they call exotism. 

The exotism of the chief romantics 
was, it has to be admitted, rather super- 
ficial. “Les Orientales” was one of the 
flags about which the fight for local 
color fastened; but Hugo’s Oriental col- 
oring was the merest theatrical decora- 
tion. Hugo and Musset knew nothing 
whatever at first hand of the East or of 
Spain. Hugo ultimately got as far 
afield as to the Channel Islands, but it 
was a decree of banishment that took 
him there; and when Musset was of- 
fered the chance of travel in that Spain 
which the romantic’s land of 
promise, he refused to go. Théophile 
Gautier, on the other hand, was no in- 
considerable traveller, and a traveller 
with an unusual eye for the picturesque. 
And the unhappy Gérard de Nerval, an- 
other of the vanguard of 1830, not only 
dwelt for some time in Constantinople 
and Cairo, but carried his cult of local 
color to the length of wedding an Abys- 
sinian wife. His French friends were 
full of curiosity concerning her; and Gé- 
rard assured them gently that she was 
yellow all over. 

That the local color of Hugo and the 
rest was not so thorough as that of Gé- 
rard’s Abyssinian wife was apparent to 
many minds even in the hey-day of 
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romanticism. When Amédée Jaubert, 
the Orientalist, was quoting Saadi one 
day, and Maxime du Camp retaliated 
with “Les Orientales,” the other 
shrugged his shoulders, and said that 
making Oriental poetry without know- 
ing the East was like making rabbit pie 
without the rabbit. It was no doubt 
the superficial and unreal character of 
this popular local color that dissatisfied 
Mérimée, in whom the impulse of 
scholarship was at least as strong as 
the impulse of romance. He was in 
fact not strictly of the Hugolatrous 
generation, but a disciple of Stendhal, 
a man who knew Italy by heart; and 
his sympathies were less with the en- 
thusiasms of 1830 than witn the spirit 
of erudition and science of the genera- 
tion which followed. Nobody knew 
better than Mérimée that the phrase 
which was so much in the mouths of 
militant romantics meant originally 
something wider and deeper than a 
decorative use of Arab steeds and Span- 
ish cloaks and medizval mummery. 
The phrase had been coined to express 
opposition to the colorless uniformity of 
the classical ideal. On the French 
stage in the grand siécle everybody 
wore the same fine wigs and spoke the 
same fine Alexandrines in the same 
academic vocabulary. The cry forlocal 
color was the cry of revolt against this 
tyrannous uniformity; a cry for the con- 
crete and the characteristic in place of 
the conventional type. It was by an 
intelligible transition enough that the 
sacred cause came to be identified with 
dramas of Spanish outlaws _ pictur- 
esquely defying the old-fashioned rules 
of French prosody. The fight of classic 
and romantic was like other literary 
battles, a battle with confused noise, 
and in the confusion the further the ro- 
mantics got from Racine the safer they 
felt, and the flags of Hugo and Musset 
were no bad banners to follow. But 
originally the cry for local color was not 
a cry merely for foreign color; it was a 
ery for characteristic and appropriate 
color. Only, and here perhaps was 
Mérimée’s later difficulty, if local color 
signified no more than appropriate and 
characteristic color. how was the shib- 


boleth of revolution to be distinguished 
from the elementary maxims of art? 
In this catholic sense Homer was as 
much a master of local color as Théo- 
phile Gautier. This is probably what 
Mérimée meant when he said he no 
longer understood the meaning of the 
term. What in fact did Maupassant’s 
lessons in style from Flaubert come to 
but this,—that whether he described a 
Carthaginian battle or a carriage pass- 
ing the club window, it should be im- 
possible for readers to mistake his par- 
ticular battle or carriage for any other? 
The secret of style, in other words, lay 
in accurate local color; and thus the ro- 
mantic battle cry is found transformed 
into the school maxim of realism. 

That the thing called realism was in- 
deed the natural sequel and comple- 
ment of romanticism has tong been 
clear. It was so both by development 
and reaction. For the Orientalism and 
medizevalism of their predecessors the 
French Realists substituted the local 
color of the province and the gutter. 
It need not be supposed that this later 
local color is always of unimpeachable 
accuracy. The realist, being for the 
most part but the romantic topsy-turvy. 
is quite as fond, after his own fashion, 
of forcing and falsifying his tones for 
effect. Still the free license of the im- 
agination is undoubtedly more re- 
strained in dealing with things which 
lie under the writer’s and reader’s nose; 
and the more exacting standard of ac- 
curacy required on familiar ground 
reacted in turn on the imaginative 
freedom of unfamiliar description. 
Moreover, the whole trend of the post- 
romantic generation was in the direc- 
tion of science and observation. In- 
deed, romanticism itself was both a 
symptom and a stimulus of awakening 
interest in things remote in place and 
time, which was bound to lead and did 
lead, to exploration and research. The 
effect of the change on the old romantic 
cult of local color was naturally con- 
siderable, and the immediate effect may 
be observed in Flaubert, who in this 
as in other matters, has the interest for 
criticism of occupying a transitional 
position. Flaubert grew up a romantic 
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of the romantics, and his literary ambi- 
tion was to produce a masterpiece of 
local color. This aspiration of his early 
years took form, in the fulness of time 
and after protracted labor, in the 
Carthaginian romance of “Salammbo.” 
“Salammb6” is a book of local color all 
compact; but it is local color not at all 
of the earlier romantic pattern. The 
formula was the same, but the spirit is 
altered. The yearning for a climate 
more flamboyant than the native grey 
of his Norman skies, the itch to startle 
the conventional Frenchman, are quite 
in the romantic tradition; but the spirit 
of the later generation asserts itself in 
Flaubert’s extraordinary anxiety to 
make his exotic color true. The Car- 
thage of “Salammbo” is, I dare say, not 
a little unlike the real Carthage; but 
that Flaubert took all possible pains to 
make it as like as he could was abun- 
dantly proved in his controversies with 
his critics. Not only had he travelled in 
Africa and explored the site, though so 
much locomotion as was needed for a 
walk round his garden was irksome to 
him, but he furthermore made himself 
acquainted with every document which 
could throw light on Carthaginian his- 
tory or character. And what was the 
effect of this elaborately studied color? 
Sainte Beuve expressed what, I think, 
must be the general verdict, when he 
complained that this tour de force of local 
color lacked all human interest. Flau- 
bert retorted that his critic’s distaste 
was the measure of his own success, 
that it was precisely because the local 
color was genuine and not a mere ro- 
mantic decoration, that his critic missed 
the kind of human interest he looked 
for. What he would have liked, said 
Flaubert, was a set of sentimental 
Frenchmen masquerading in Cartha- 
ginian fancy dress; the real barbaric 
Moloch-worshipping Carthaginian was 
not nice to a Parisian taste. And when 
again Sainte Beuve protested that he 
was unable to feel the fascination of a 
beauty daubed with vermilion and poi- 
soned with perfume. Flaubert begged 
him to take his Bible and to use his 
nose; Judith and Esther, he assured 
him, were every bit as much poisoned 
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with perfume as his own “Salammbo.” 
As is always the case in controversy be- 
tween competent antagonists, there 
was truth on both sides. But it is per- 
tinent to observe that Flaubert's cita- 
tion of Esther and Judith tells against 
himself; if he had written their stories 
there would have been no need of the 
admonition to use our noses. The 
Oriental writers, on the other hand, not 
being set upon executing a tour de force 
of local color, make, in spite of all the 
Oriental coloring, the human story the 
predominant interest. 

And this brings us to the question 
which is of something more than his- 
torical interest, the practical question, 
what is the true method and manner of 
local color under our modern condi- 
tions? Some incompatibility there does 
seem to be between the new knowledge 
and the old romance. When a certain 
critic objected to “The Story of an 
African Farm” that there were no lions 
in it, the author replied that that kind 
of African romance was best written 
in Piccadilly. Well, there are not a few 
who still prefer the old-fashioned sto- 
ries, with lions in them, written in Pic- 
cadilly to such a sample of the new 
fashion as “The Story of an African 
Farm.” They argue that Defoe never 
got much further from home than to the 
pillory, and that Crusoe’s island is good 
enough for them. They protest that 
Charles Kingsley depicted the West 
Indies very nicely out of the windows 
of his English parsonage. They re- 
member that when Tom Moore compla- 
cently recorded the compliments he re- 
ceived on his description of Cashmere 
in “Lalla Rookh,” the very point he 
was proud of was that he had never set 
foot in the country. And such too was 
the boast of Harriet Martineau for her 
“Feats on the Fjords,”’ which till lately 
was an ordinary English guide to Nor- 
way. And yet even those who rate ro- 
mance above barren knowledge must 
confess that the day for this easy-going 
kind is over. Geographical science it 
might have survived, but scarcely an 
era of steam, and Cook’s tours, and spe- 
cial correspondents. A man will 
hardly venture to lay on his local color 
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light-heartedly in his suburban study 
when he is liable to find himself at din- 
ner with a lady on his right who shoots 
her own bears, and a lady on his left 
who flogs her own niggers. And the 
consequence is that romancers have 
been reduced to making expeditions on 
purpose to study their iocal color. The 
press is full of paragraphs of what is 
euphemistically called literary gossip, 
informing an astonished world how one 
popular novelist is in Iceland studying 
local color for his next Saga, while an- 
other has taken his yacht to the Medi- 
terranean to lay in local color for his 
next Biblical romance. So _ business- 
like has the practice become that an in- 
genious novelist lately deducted the 
travelling expenses incurred in procur- 
ing his local color from his income-tax 
assessment; and Somerset House, 
aghast, asked how the queen’s govern- 
ment was to be carried on. I confess to 
being sceptical as to the value of the 
local color crammed for the occasion. I 
have little faith in the Zolaistic “‘docu- 
ment,” nor much more in the advertised 
preparatory tours of our own ro- 
mancers. You may pick up a few pic- 
turesque details in your fortnight in the 
Eternal City, or your six weeks in 
Syria, but that is about as much as 
you will get of any value. 

An amusing incident, by the way, in 
the career of a realist in search of local 
color occurred in the composition of 
M. Zola’s “Rome.” M. Zola was origi- 
nally most anxious to draw his pope 
from the life, and for that purpose was 
bent upon penetrating the sacred en- 
closure of the Vatican. His Holiness, 
however, courteously but firmly de- 
clined to sit for his portrait to the 
French novelist. Whereupon, our arch- 
realist discovers straightway that the 
limitations of this particular pontiff 
would only have hampered his imagina- 
tion, and he is confident that he can 
make a better pope out of his own head. 
Habemus confitentem; the allegiance to 
the lordship of the imagination is from 
an unfavorable quarter, but for what 
it is worth it is a witness to the truth. 
For I take it to be an axiom of sound 
criticism, that the imagination is sov- 
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ereign in all description that counts for 


literature. With genius and the poet’s 
imagination a hint of Hakluyt or Hum- 
boldt will bear fruit an hundredfold; 
without it you may travel hundreds of 
miles, and fill hundreds of note-books, 
and for all your pains be never a whit 
nearer to the truth that maketh alive. 
It is because his imagination is torpid 
and mechanical, thatthe hack-romancer 
is reduced to these laborious researches 
after local color and reliance upon his 
reporter’s faculty. We call it, in our 
solemn, modern way, sometimes, sci- 
ence, and sometimes art; we might with 
almost equal justice call it Wooden- 
headedness. 

Given genius and the poetic imagina- 
tion the true school, and, so far as I can 
see, the only true school for that inti- 
mate and accurate local color which the 
times demand is the instinctive obser- 
vation of youth and adolescence, the 
unconscious or half unconscious ab- 
sorption of impression during the early 
formative years. Compare, for ex- 
ample, the Scotch novels with “Ivan- 
hoe” or “The Talisman;’ compare 
George Eliot’s English Midlands with 
the Florence of her “Romola;” compare 
Hawthorne’s New England with the 
Rome of his “Transformation;’ com- 
pare Mr. Kipling’s India with his Lon- 
don. The moral is, I think, the same in 
each case; and it is the moral of the 
comparison so unfortunately cha)- 
lenged by Flaubert between “Sa- 
lammb6” and the Bible. If knowledge 
is to be fruitful, it must be the knowl- 
edge of familiarity, so thoroughly as- 
similated as to be subservient to the 
imagination. 

But what criticism has chiefly to bear 
in mind about local color is that the 
phrase has been used at different times 
and on different lips to signify two dis- 
tinct and almost opposite things. It 
has been used on the one hand to sig- 
nify the magic of the unfamiliar, the ro- 
mance of the unknown regions “over 
the hills and far away;” it is used, on 
the other hand, to signify the intimate 
touch of familiarity, the harvest of the 
quiet eye and loving spirit in their own 
little corner of earth. 


W P. JAmegs 

















From The Fortnightly Review. 
RUSSIA ON THE BOSPHORUS. 

From time to time I have been privi- 
leged to draw attention to the Eastern 
question in the pages of the Fortnightly 
Review from that standpoint which it 
is the custom of those who are unh- 
equipped with any contrary argument 
to dub Little Englandism. The Little 
Englandism which I have persistently 
advocated for upwards of seventeen 
years (ever since the war of 1877-78) 
is now not only clearly within the 
range of practical politics, but is within 
measurable distance of being the only 
policy which this country can pursue, 
if it wishes to avoid some vast and ir- 
remediable blunder. It is impossible to 
contradict the fact that, since the days 
when I was generally belabored as a 
madman, or held up to ridicule as a 
naval man sufficiently unpatriotic to 
wish to see Russia at Constantinople, 
an enormous number of perfectly ra- 
tional persons, in and out of Parlia- 
ment and of every shade of political 
opinion, have come to hold the same 
view. It is safe to assert that these 
views are certainly entertained by all 
those who have studied the Eastern 
question with reference to its bearing 
on the responsibilities, yearly growing 
in immensity, with which the British 
Empire is burdened as apart from the 
lesser consideration of our supremacy 
in the single sea of the Mediterranean. 
Not, en passant, that it is admitted that 
our supremacy in those waters is vir- 
tually destroyed by the presence of 
Russia on the Bosphorus (for such is 
not the case), but that, conceding the 
greater difficulty we should have in as- 
serting our power in those waters, the 
question forces itself on us that, with 
the rapid increase of foreign navies 
which is taking place all over the 
world, we shall have a good deal more 
to do outside the Mediterranean than 
can be managed by our existing sea 
strength, in the event of some powerful 
European coalition against us. Apart 
from sentiment, and that still more 
deadly mistake of continuing to do a 
thing because it has become a tradi- 
tion, it is impossible to discover why 
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England should, after years “of having 
money on the wrong horse,” * be practi- 
cally bolstering up the Ottoman Em- 
pire. 

That Russia is absolutely certain to 
possess Constantinople within a few 
years is admitted by all persons living 
in the Levant. Every ordinarily well- 
informed person in Constantinople, 
Smyrna, Salonica, or even in Athens, 
not being in official touch with an em- 
bassy, which, of course, excludes the 
necessary premiss, is of that opinion. 
The shadow (or the light, it may be) 
of Russian domination in the Bos- 
phorus is one of those clearly-foreseen 
events which foilow anything in this 
world with the regularity of cause and 
effect. And if any one doubted this 
before the present Cretan trouble, a 
very little insigit into the real work- 
ings of the childish comedy which has 
been going on in Constantinople under 
the farcial title of the action of the 
combined ambassadors (unparalleled 
in its transparent silliness, except by 
the somewhat analogous “joint action” 
of the admirals) would effectually con- 
vince him. I happen to know, on very 
high authority, that M. Nelidoff came 
very near persuading the sultan, some 
few weeks back, to hand over the pa- 
cification and the eventual government 
of Crete to Russia alone. Whilst this 
perfectly sensible arrangement was be- 
irg negotiated M. Cambon (the strong- 
est and ablest diplomatist in Constan- 
tinople) got wind of it. He called on 
M. Nelidoff and proposed a counter 
scheme, to wit, that if Russia were 
placed in this position, France should 
be allowed to occupy either Smyrna or 
Beyrout. England was left entirely 
out of the whole affair—out in the cold 
—and there is not a shadow of doubt 
that had not the calculations of these 
two strong men (Cambon and Nelidoff) 
been upset by the incalculabe power 
which lurks in stupidity and _ short- 
sight, such as that now being exhibited 
by King George of Greece, the arrange- 
ment would have been carried out. It 
was known that England would not 


1 Lord Salisbury is my authority for this. 
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fire a shot to prevent it; and that it 
could be done without actual blood- 
shed. But as soon as the position was 
taken up by Greece of determining to 
remain in Crete at all hazards, thereby 
rendering active steps necessary, the 
affair became impracticable. 

That this country would consent to 
fire a single shot, much less sacrifice 
blood and treasure, to keep the Otto- 
man power intact is only the dream of 
a few fanatics in the House of Com- 
mons, entirely without following in the 
country. The country would not con- 
sent to anything of the kind. There- 
fore it becomes a reductio ad absurdum. 
We bluster about the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, and yet we are not 
prepared to fire off a pistol to add noise 
to the bluster. Russia and France are 
perfectly aware of this, and act accord- 
ingly. Therefore it comes to the old 
argument, that it is wiser for England 
to allow Russia a free hand to the Turk 
than to make a show of doing what we 
do not intend to do. The contrary is 
like no ordinary common-sense pro- 
ceeding in ordinary life, yet, neverthe- 
less, it has the sanction of that ob- 
scure, mysterious, muddle-headed way 
of conducting business which is called 


diplomacy. Where does the diplomacy 
come in? I repeat again, and would 


challenge contradiction, that this coun- 
try would never permit any minister, 
no matter how numerically great his 
majority in the House of Commons, 
and with the House of Lords under his 
thumb, to embark in a war, with Tur- 
key as our ally, in order to keep Russia 
from the Bosphorus. It is only neces- 
sary to state the case to see the entire 
absurdity of it. 

But with Russia given a free hand, 
unhampered by English interference, 
an entirely new order of things arises. 
It then becomes the paramount interest 
of France and Austria to see that Rus- 
sian influence does not become all- 
powerful in the East. To France and 
Austria Russia on the Bosphorus means 
everything; to England it means very 
little. The whole balance of power 
would be shifted, and if the Triple Al- 
liance were not to be allowed to fall to 
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pieces, William II. would have to do 
something more than sulk in his tents. 
England, and England alone, would be 
the only power which would not be 
affected by the pendulum swinging that 
way. Nay, I would go further, and my- 


self believe that we should be im- 
mensely strengthened at sea by having 
our fleet to dispose of elsewhere. En- 
gland’s destiny is to be an oceanic 
power; that is, a great empire in which 
all ovr great colonies and South Africa 
as well as ourIndian Empire, are welded 
into one great confederation. The petti- 
fogging quarrels of Europe should 
have no interest for us, and no one 
realizes this so much as those who have 
travelled and gone abroad out of Eu- 
rope. Beyond European confines En- 
gland confronts the Englishman every- 
where, and he comes back amazed to 
find that practically the whole might of 
this vast empire is utilized to seat or 
unseat this or that German princeling 
op some little throne where he will rule 
over a country half as big as Queens- 
land. The broader views of our great 
empire are lost in a labyrinth of foolish 
squabbles amongst some half-dozen 
gentlemen, professional wranglers, liv- 
ing by that trade on the Bosphorus. 
For England stands in mute attention 
listening for the words that fall from 
Yildiz Kiosk with greater interest than 
for the great veice going up from the 
vast home of future millions of her sons 
in her South African dominions. To 
protect the interests of a few wealthy 
Jews, be it on the London Stock Ex- 
change or the banks of the Nile, is a 
more sacred cause than to check the 
intolerable insolence of a handful of 
treacherous Boers. Why should these 
things be? Not even England is strong 
enough to meddle with every trumpery 
European quarrel that crops up, and at 
the same time to do her best for her 
distant colonies. No other nation in 


the world attempts it, and when, in the 
course of a few years, the mad compe- 
tition for fleet building has levelled up 
the fleets of the world (as is the case 
with the armies) the attempt to do so 
will pass into the region of wanton im- 
becility. 


As has been said, England can 














withdraw from all European complica- 
tions with perfect honor and with self- 
respect if she does so now, when we are 
practically unfettered, save for the un- 
holy alliance with the Turk which has 
been bequeathed to us. There is proba- 
bly no statesman in Europe with the 
commanding position now held by Lord 
Salisbury, and no statesman during this 
century has had such an opportunity as 
has his lordship of placing England 
once and for all outside the vicious cir- 
cle which former engagements com- 
pelled us to observe. It is the rare op- 
portunity which is offered once or twice 
in a century to a great man. 


J. W. GAMBIER, CapT., R.N. 





HERR RICHTER’S GREAT SPEECH. 

Considerations of space prevented 
me from telegraphing any detailed ac- 
count of the speeches delivered yester- 
day in the Imperial Diet on the emer- 
gency bill introduced and carried by 
an overwhelming majority as a reply 
to the action of the Prussian ministry 
in laying before the Chamber a reac- 
tionary measure dealing with the right 
of public meeting and of association. 
One of these speeches, however, de- 
serves further notice, both because of 
its outspokenness and because of the 
demonstrations by which it was ac- 
companied and followed. While Herr 
Richter was speaking yesterday his 
sentences were punctuated with loud 
and continued cheering from _ the 
whole House except the benches of the 
Conservative minority of 53, and when 
he sat down a crowd of deputies from 
all parties save the Right surrounded 
him, shaking hands with him and 
congratulating him on his bold appeal 
to the rights and liberties of the na- 
tion, the Conservatives meanwhile 
maintaining an ominous silence. The 
following were the most important pas- 
sages in the Radical leader’s stirring 
peroration. He said:— 


“What are the reasons of state for 
the course followed by 


the Prussian 
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ministry? Is it because they want to 
see a Reichstag elected which will vote 
a boundless increase in the fleet? Is 
the defensive power of Germany meas- 
ured by the greater or smaller number 
of the ships she possesses? No. That 
question is only the condition which 
decides the limits of the fanciful con- 
ception of a ‘world-wide policy’ calcu- 
lated to dissipate the resources of Ger- 
many and imperil the peace of Europe 
by transoceanic complications.” 

Referring to the danger that the 
legal weapons which the ministry de- 
manded would be wielded by more 
dangerous successors, he proceeded :— 

“Where is the array of new ministers 
who are to succeed those now in of- 
fice? Wherever you look there are 
only pliant and puny courtiers, who 
adopt every view recommended from 
higher quarters. Promoted bureau- 
crats or ‘smart’ Hussar politicians— 
that is all the material you can get to 
carry out a policy of this kind—mere 
tools, in the ordinary sense of the 
word. We are living to-day in a fed- 
erated state and no longer merely in 
the realm of Prussia. Let us also 
bear in mind that the German Empire 
as such, has no native dynasty, and 
that the imperial dignity itself is in 
Germany no older than the Reichstag.” 

Here there was an _ extraordinary 
demonstration, accompanied by clap- 
ping of hands both in the House and 
among the strangers, so that the presi- 
dent had to interpose and threaten to 
clear the galleries. 

At an earlier stage of the debate the 
Conservative Herr von Kardorff had 
declared with sorrow that “since the 
death of the Emperor Frederick there 
had been a grave diminution of the 
fund of loyalty in the country,” which 
he attributed “not only to the repeal 
of che Socialist law, but also to the 
dangerous policy which had injured 
the agricultural interest, and to other 
matters to which” (in a low tone) “I 
will not here refer.” Herr Richter en- 
dorsed this statement, and concluded 
his speech in the following terms:— 

“I am no republican, nor do I cherish 
political illusions. I am of opinion 
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that the monarchical system has 


many than in any other European 
land, because the monarchy here Is 
closely connected with the develop- 


ment and growth of the state, because 
the glory of monarchs of real impor- 
tance and merit is reflected upon thelr 


posterity at the present day. The 
greater is my regret that Herr von 
Kardorff is right in asserting that 


monarchical feeling has not increased 
in the last ten years, but that the cap- 
ital stock of this sentiment is being 
consumed away in a manner which I 
should not have considered possible 
ten years ago. This is not a _ conse- 


Queen Victoria’s Veterans.—One of 
the most interesting incidents which 
will take place in this year of jubilee 
will be the inspection of veterans rep- 
resenting every battle fought during 
her Majesty’s sixty years of sover- 
reignty. This unique event will take 
place at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
on July 5, when the Prince of Wales, 
accompanied by the princess, will in- 
spect the rapidly dwindling remnant of 
the men who in many lands bore the 
British flag to victory. The idea owes 
its origin to Colonel Giidea, chairman 
and treasurer of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families Association. 

A sketch of the lives of these old 
warriors would almost be an epitome 
of British history during the most glo- 
rious reign in the annals of England. 
Ghuzni, Maharajapore, Aliwal, So- 
branje, the Crimean battles, the Mu- 
tiny, the two China wars, the Maori 
war, the various South African cam- 
paigns, the rebellion in Canada, 
Afghanistan, Ashantee, and the Indian 
frontier campaigns all will be repre- 
sented. Some of the old heroes have 
passed by two decades the allotted 


span of human life, but they are now 
nearly as full of ardor as they were 
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the 
prospect of a longer existence in Ger- 


quence of the growth of the social 
democracy. It is a result of occur- 
rences which cannot be mentioned in 
parliamentary debate, occurrences 
which provoke criticism not only 
among plain citizens, but far _ into 
the ranks of the bureaucracy and of 
the officers of the army. Germany is 
a land of constitutional monarchy. 
But as for the programme Sic volo sic 
jubeo and Regis voluntas suprema lex, it 
may still be possible for a time to gov- 
ern in accordance with it in Russia. 
The German nation cannot be perma- 


nently governed on such principles.” — 
Berlin Correspondence of the London 
Times, May 13. 


sixty years ago when they first wore 
the queen’s uniform. It will come as a 
surprise to most people to learn thar 
there are yet on the active strength of 
the army, if one may apply caat adjec- 
tive in this regard, two veterans who 
enlisted, one in 1837 and the other in 
1838. One of them fills the erstwhile 
gruesome office of queen’s executioner 
at the Tower. Fortunately for this old 
hero, who fought at Gujerat, in the 
Indian frontier war, all through the 
Central Indian campaign, and the In- 


dian mutiny, the office of yeoman 
jailer entails no lethal function, 
and his headsman’s axe rests idle 
by his side. His brother veteran 
fils a nominally more grateful 
office, and he still moves about hale 


and brisk, sporting the ribbon of the 
recruiting-sergeant in the queen’s good 
town of Woolwich. Of the first war of 
the reign, the Ghuzni war of 1838-39, 
only one man survives to bear its 


medals. He fought in that campaign. 
and also at Maharajapore in 1843. At 
Aliwal three years later he was 


wounded severely, and proudly wears 
the medal with the Sobranje clasp.— 
London Daily Telegraph. 
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READINGS FROM AMERICAN 


From Lippincott’s Magazine. 
MIDSUMMER BUTTERFLIES. 


The wings of the Asterias are black, 
with broad bands of yellow spots ex- 
tending from the front edge of the fore 
wing to the back part of the hind wing, 
and with a row of yellow spots on the 
margin. The hind wings are tailed, 
and between the band of yellow and 
the row of yellow spots on the margin 
are seven blue spots. 

Although the Asterias are quite com- 
mon in May and June, they are far 
more numerous in July, and can then 
be found hovering over beds of pars- 
ley and sweet-scented phlox. They de- 
posit their eggs on these plants, and it 
is there that the caterpillars feed. 
Other butterflies found occasionally in 
May are the Semicolon, Comma, and 
Milberti, all belonging to the genus 
Vanessa. The Semicolon is so called 
from the shape of the golden spot on 
the under side of each hind wing. The 
wings are tawny orange, shaded very 
dark near the body. They are thickly 
spotted with brown, and expand about 
two and a half inches, having a regu- 
lar line of brown spots on the margins. 
The Comma is not quite so large, and 
is rarely found expanding more than 
twoinches. The wings are dull orange, 
shaded on the margin with a purple 
tint. They are spotted with brown, 
and along the margin have a row of 
buff-colored spots. The Milberti is 
about the same size as the Comma, but 
more showy. The wings are of a rich 
velvety black, and there is a broad 
orange band extending across both pair 
of wings near the margin. On the hind 
wings there is a row of blue crescent- 
shaped spots between this band and 
the edge. Although these varieties of 
the Vanessa are often seen flying about 
in May, they are far more numerous 
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and perfect in July, August, and Sep- 
tember. 

The Troilus appears about the mid- 
dle of June, and resembles the Asterias 
very closely while in the winged state. 
The Papilio Troilus is never very nu- 
merous, and will probably be over- 
looked unless one is particularly observ- 
art. It has one row of yellow dots 
on the margin of both the fore and the 
hind wings, and the green on the hind 
wings is shaded into the tint of the 
wing, instead of being in distinct spots 
like the blue in the Asterias. The dif- 
ference between the two butterflies is 
so slight that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish one from the other when they 
are on the wing. Along the roadsides, 
hovering over beds of nodding trillium 
and wake-robin and wild geraniums. 
over the white flowers of the black- 
berry vines, and the delicate white 
blossom of the shad-flower, and among 
the clumps of lilac-bushes, may be seen 
swarms of the little red and brown but- 
terflies which are generally classed to- 
gether under the name of Lycenians. 
The small red variety is one of the 
prettiest of the group, and is very com- 
mon. It is often found fluttering over 
the grass in any sunny spot, and is 
called the copper butterfly, or Lyczena 
Americana. The brown variety, Ly- 
cena Epixanthe, is somewhat rare, and 
is usually found near damp meadows 
and. lowlands, apparently delighting 
more in green grass and sunshine than 
in flowers. 

There is a beautiful blue speck of a 
butterfly which haunts the brier-fields 
and old pasture walls where the high 
blueberry-bush and sweet viburnum 
love to linger. It is one of the most 
delicate of all the small butterflies, but 
has a ludicrously ponderous name, 
Pclyommatus Pseudargiolus. However, 
its common name, Azure-blue-butterfly, 
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is more appropriate, as, when it is flut- 
tering over flowers in the sunshine, it 
looks like a tiny speck of bright blue 
satin, A near relative is the Lucia, a 
little smaller, and of a more purplish 
black; another is the Comyntas, with 
violet-blue wings having black dots on 
the margin of the hind ones. The Co- 
myntas lives in dry woods, and does 
not appear before July. Several other 
small butterflies which appear at the 
same time belong to the genus Thecla, 
readily distinguished by the peculiar 
menner in which their hind wings are 
tailed. Their color is a dull brown of 
various shades, marked in some of the 
varieties with specks of white or blue. 

July is the gala-time of butterflies. 
Most of them have just left the chrys- 
alis, and their wings are perfect and 
very fresh in color. All the sunny 
places are bright with them, yellow 
and red and white and brown, and 
great gorgeous fellows in rich velvet- 
like dresses of blue-black, orange, 
green, and maroon. Some of them 
Lave their wings scalloped, some 
fringed, and some plain; and they are 
ornamented with brilliant borders and 
fawn-colored spots and rows of silver 
crescents. The Asterias are there, the 
Troilus, the dusky-orange Melitzea, and 
the silver-spotted Idalia. They circle 
about the flowers, fly across from field 
to field, and rise swiftly into the air; 
little ones and big ones, common ones 
and rare ones, but all bright and airy 
and joyous,—a midsummer carnival of 
butterflies. 

The largest butterfly we have is the 
Archippus. It is not so gaudy as some, 
but is yet very showy. The wings are 
tawny orange, beautifully bordered 
with black dotted with white, and are 
crossed by fine black veins, with sev- 
eral yellow and white spots extending 
up to the front border of the fore 
wings. A butterfly that is almost ex- 
actly like the Archippus, except for a 
band across the hind wing above the 
border, is the Nymphalis Disippe. It is 
found on the wing from the middle of 
July until October, and deposits its 
eggs on poplars and willows. Another 
variety of the Nymphalis is the Ephes- 


tion, differing from the Disippe in being 
clothed in blue-black instead of a gor- 
geous orange and black. 

The genus Argynnis is almost inva- 
riably ornamented with silver mark- 
ings; among the varieties are the 
Idalia, with a row of silvery crescent- 
shaped spots just within the black mar- 
gin on the under side of the wings, 
found in grass-fields and among bushes 
by the roadside all through July and 
August; the Aphrodite, with the same 
silvery crescents, and with tawny 
orange wings shaded very dark near 
the body, found about meadow-lands; 
the Myrina, similar to the last, but 
having black lines on the hind wings; 
and the Bellona, whose chief distinc- 
tion is that it lacks the silvery spots. 

Other July butterflies are the Me 
liiza Pharos, very small, and with 
wings of dusky orange; the black and 
white Cynthia MHuntera, expanding 
about two and a half inches, very 
pretty and very common; the Cynthia 
Cardui, more commonly called Thistle 
butterfly, because it loves the flowers 
of the thistle and because its caterpil- 
lar lives on the leaves of that plant; 
and the Cynthia Atalanta a little larger 
than the other two, and with almost 
black wings. 

From “A Year of Butterflies.” By Frank H. 

Sweet. 





From The Atlantic Monthly. 
OVER-CIVILIZATION. 

It is easy to see how the instinct of 
pugnacity is or may be weakened in 
the process of civilization; but it is not 
quite so easy to recognize the subtle 
way in which the instinct of pity, also, 
is weakened or perverted by the same 
process. We have all felt the instinct 
of pity. If we hear the cry of a drown- 
ing man, we have an impulse to jump 
in after him, or at least to throw him 
a rope. If our neighbor is ill or be- 
reaved, our hearts go out toward him, 
as we say. Nature speaks in us. Upon 
this primeval instinct is based all pity, 
all charity, all benevolence, all self-sac- 
rifice; and this instinct, too, we share 











not only with the savage, but also with 
the very beasts of the field. “The 
moral sense,’ Darwin remarks, “is 
fundamentally identical with the so- 
cial instincts.” And then he goes on to 
say: “The social instincts, which no 
doubt were acquired by man, as by the 
lower animals, for the good of the com- 
munity, will from the first have given 
to him some wish to aid his fellows 
and some feeling of sympathy. Such 
impulses have served him at a very 
early period as a rude rule of right and 
wrong.” In other words, Darwin bases 
not only benevolence, but the moral 
sense itself, upon the instinct of pity. 

Of course, one does not mean that the 
instinct of pity is precisely the same in 
the brute or in the savage that it is in 
civilized man. There is far more pity 
among civilized than among savage 
people. The instinct gains as well as 
loses from civilization. It must remain 
a capricious, uncertain thing until, in 
the process of civilization, it acquires 
the strength of a principle, of a rule of 
life, of a conscious duty. This is the 
first effect of civilization. But the sec- 
ond effect—the effect, that is, which 
results when the intellect overbalances 
the feelings—is to dwarf and stifle the 
healthy instinct of pity; to make a man 
cold, calculating, and therefore an in- 
efficient, though it may be a conscien- 
tious person. The point is this: when 
it is a question of duty towards one’s 
neighbor, the first impulse, the natural 
impulse, is a good one,—nature tells us 
to befriend him. But then reason 
wakes up, selfish considerations pre- 
sent themselves to the mind, and per- 
haps the natural impulse is overborne. 

Let us suppose that there is an acci- 
dent in the street, and a child is about 
to be run over. A man is standing by, 
who might be described as close to na- 
ture. Without a moment’s reflection, 
he dashes into the street to save the 
child’s life at the risk of his own. 
There is no time for reflection; he can- 
not stop to think that it is his duty to 
save the child, or that the Humane 
Society may award him a medal for it; 
he has not even time to consider that 
he may be ashamed of himself after- 
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ward if he does not do it. He springs 
to the child’s aid because he cannot 
help it; because he has an impulse to 
do so, just as he would have an im- 
pulse to save his own life. But let us 
suppose that the man who stands by 
is of a different character,—not so close 
to nature, although he may be a better 
man, more conscientious, a more val- 
uable member of society. He, too, 
feels the impulse of pity, the instinct to 
save the child; but in him this impulse 
is not so strong; the selfish considera- 
tions that arise in his mind combat 
with it, and while he is struggling to 
rerform his duty the moment flashes 
by, the child is run over; all that can 
now be done is to take the victim to 
a hospital, and that he will do, even 
at much personal inconvenience. 

I do not intend to assert that the one 
is exclusively a savage, and the other 
exclusively a _ civilized type. Both 
kinds of men undoubtedly exist in bar- 
barous tribes, both kinds exist in civil- 
ization; but the tendency of civiliza- 
tion, or of what we call civilization, is 
to produce the man who stands still in 
the moment of peril to another,—the 
man who is far from nature, who has 
lost something vf primeval instinct. 
An illustration might be found in the 
case of General Gordon, whom the En- 
glish government left to perish in the 
city of Khartoum. This, indeed, is an 
apt illustration, because the dangerous 
situation of Gordon appealed to all 
three of those muin primeval instincts 
which I have mentioned, namely, the 
instincts of pity or benevolence, of pug- 
nacity, and of pride. England was 
moved to go to Gordon's assistance, 
first, out of pity for him; secondly, out 
of anger against his enemies; and 
thirdly, out of wounded pride, because 
it was a British citizen whose life was 
threatened. The members of the Lib- 
eral government felt these impulses, 
of course, as other Englishmen felt 
them, but they were precisely in the 
situation of Rousseau’s philosopher, 
whose impulse to do a generous act 
was stifled by the selfish motives which 
occurred to his mind, and in this case, 
also, the selfish dictates of reason got 
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the upper hand of the primeval in- 
stinct. Gladstone and his Cabinet 
found many reasons for leaving Gor- 
don to his fate. He had got himself 
into the scrape, they said, and they 
were not responsible for the result; if 
a rescue were attempted, it might not 
be in time; an expedition would cost 
a large sum of money, and might in- 
volve England in a war, and so on. 
In short, the government did nothing, 
until they were compelled at last by 
popular clamor to do something, and 
then the expedition under Lord Wolse- 
ley was dispatched—but too late. 

If now the question of going to Gor- 
don’s rescue or of leaving him in the 
hands of his enemies had been sub- 
mitted, not to the Liberal government, 
but to the hedgers and ditchers of En- 
gland, to the farmers or sailors,—to any 
body of men close to nature in the 
sense that I have indicated,—can it be 
doubted what the result would have 
been? But such men, it might be ob- 
jected, would be thoughtless; they 
would not count the cost. That is pre- 
cisely their merit,—they would not 
count the cost even if they had to pay 
it themselves, in money or in blood. 
England has become what she is partly 
by not counting the cost, by venturing 
upon forlorn hopes, by carving out her 
own path with what seemed at the time 
to be a reckless disregard of other na- 
tions. It was a different spirit which 
left Gordon to his fate, and which, 
later, held in check the army and navy 
of Great Britain while the Turks butch- 
ered the Armenians and ravished their 
women. 

From “On Being Civilized Too Much.” By Henry 

Ghilds Merwin. 





From The Boekman. 
A REMINISCENCE. 

In turning the leaves of a scrap-book 
the other day—do any but those who 
have professional use for them now 
keep scrap-books, or write in diaries ?— 
the eye lighted on an old newspaper 
clipping, one that told a story of gen- 


eral interest, a story worth repeating, 
with the omitted names and added de- 
tails. It—the story, not the clipping— 
dated back to 1851, when the late Sam- 
uel McLean, of Brooklyn, widely 
known as a racy raconteur of a long 
lifetime’s experiences (just previous to 
his death at seventy-four he had 
crossed the Atlantic for the ninety- 
ninth time), was visiting London with 
his bride, who was Miss Chapman, of 
Hartford, Conn. lt was the year in 
which the Crystal Palace was opened, 
an opening graced with the presence 
of royalties, great personages, and ce- 
lebrities generally; but only holders of 
season tickets, costing £50 each, were 
admitted. The price seemed a little too 
steep for Mr. McLean, as he had seen 
pretty much everybody at one time or 
another but he wanted Mrs. McLean to 
go. So he bought a season ticket for 
her and sent her with some English 
friends. Mrs. McLean was a _ short, 
slight woman, and when she reached 
the Crystal Palace on the day of the 
opening, the crowd completely hemmed 
her in. She could not catch a glimpse 
of a single royalty or celebrity. Tears 
of chagrin sprang to her eyes as she 
realized her disappointment and the 
price of it. A “distinguished looking 
Englishman,” as she afterward de 
scribed him, who stood beside her, 
grasped the situation at a glance, and 
saying, “Permit me, madam,” he closed 
his hands around her waist, and lifted 
her, as he would a child, above the 
crowd, holding her there as long as he 
could, and pointing out the queen, the 
prince consort, and the other royalties 
and celebrities. After he had set her 
down and rested himself, he raised 
her again, and then a third time. 
When she thanked him, he said 
simply: “I am always glad to do a 
favor for an American.” all that 
summer she tried in vain to identify 
her “distinguished Englishman,” but 
finally came home without learning 
who he was. Years afterward in Ply- 
mouth Church, when the lecturer of 
the evening entered with Henry Ward 
Beecher, she turned to her husband 
and exclaimed, “That’s my English- 
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man!” It was Thackeray, whom she 
met later and entertained at her home, 
recalling the incident to their mutual 
satisfaction. Who but the creator of 
Colonel Newcome could have dared to 
attempt so unconventional a kindness; 
or have done it with a quick tact and 
delicacy that gave no offence? 
From “ Chronicle and Clipping.”’ 





From McClure’s Magazine. 
THE FOUNDER OF THE REVUE DES DEUX 
MONDES. 

The preponderance maintained by 
the Revue for more than half a century, 
in a country said to be the home of ca- 
price and inconstancy, is nothing short 
of miraculous, and this preponderance 
is far from declining. The most va- 
ried forms of talent are as eager as 
ever to ask for its lofty consecration. 
“The Revue is the real title-giver, after 
all,” said Sainte-Beuve, a short time 
before his death. This is the Revue’s 
position as regards authors; as for the 
public, all serious-minded people read 
the Revue, and those who are not se- 
rious-minded, but wish to seem to have 
general information, never fail to read 
it also. 

Bicycling, if one may believe the pub- 
lishers, has done much harm to the 
book-trade since its recent introduc- 
tion; still, it has not yet succeeded in 
hurting the Revue des Deuw Mondes. A 
few spiteful attacks, a few coarse in- 
sults, from a handful of “barbarians,” 
as Francois Buloz used to call them, 
have only served to increase its pres- 
tige, by proving that it cannot be ap- 
proached except by those who are en- 
titled to do so, and that the unsuccess- 
ful ones revenge themselves as best 
they can. All this does not alter the 
fact that the part taken by the Revue 
ever since its foundation in 1831, has 
been most important. It would be im- 
possible to mention any movement of 
public thought, any social problem, 
any new idea, that it has not signalled 
and discussed, always bearing the ban- 
ner of liberty firmly aloft, yet, at the 
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same time, never relaxing its hold on 
the ferule of order and common sense. 
Curious, in a measure, as to the cus- 
toms and condition of foreign nations, 
open to art, philosophy, and science 
quite as freely as to literature, con- 
stantly faithful to liberal principles in 
politics, without ever systematically 
keeping the voice of any party away 
from its platform, it yet retained its 
personal opinion, which was as much 
opposed to revolutionary doctrines as 
to the arbitrary undertakings of abso- 
lute governments. These are high 
claims to glory, and the fact of having 
begun this long and brilliant career 
witheut material resources, by the sole 
power of one man’s will, certainly does 
not lessen them. 

The prolific period immediately fol- 
lowing the Revolution of 1830, among 
the many works pertaining to all 
branches of human imagination and in- 
telligence called forth, produced this 
powerful political and literary focus. 
Its creator, however, was neither a 
writer nor a politician. Francois Bu- 
loz, a contemporary of the magnificent 
efflorescence of the romantic era, saw 
what good could be gained by setting 
all the scattered brilliant minds in a 
single cluster, which would somewhat 
resemble the English reviews, espe- 
cially the Edinburgh Review, with thead- 
ditional advantage of more frequent 
periods of publication, and a wider, 
more elastic, more varied scope. This 
dream had nothing in common with a 
financial speculation, although Buloz 
was successful in this direction as 
well; he aimed higher, as his faithful 
friend and collaborator, Mr. de Ma- 
zade, has so well explained in the touch- 
ing and respectful pages he has ded- 
icated to Buloz’s memory—he aimed at 
appealing to the highest intellectual 
culture everywhere, at reaching the di- 
recting classes, at offering them an ac- 
credited organ which would carry the 
French tongue and ideas to the re- 
motest limits of the earth. For, above 
all else, Francois Buloz was a pa- 
triot, and one can say that the reverses 
of 1870 killed him just as surely as if 
he had been struck by a bullet on the 
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battle-field, although he survived the 
wound for six years. 

When he planted the mustard seed 
which was to be transformed into the 
vigorous tree on whose branches so 
many rare birds were to come and sing, 
this peasant’s son was about twenty- 
seven years old. Coming from a little 
Savoyard village, he had only a good 
college education. His father, a plain 
farmer, had been most anxious to give 
this great advantage to his three sons, 
who were all very remarkable for their 
intelligence and will power. One of 
them wrote historical works, another 
emigrated to America to seek his for- 
tune, while. the third had, at first, to 
make use of his knowledge in humble 
situations. He worked in a chemical 
factory for a time, and then became a 
printer. And it can truly be said that 
Francois Buloz knew how to make the 
most of all the experiences of his life. 
The degree of excellence he attained as 
a proof-reader counted for much in the 
skilful management he was able to 
give the Revue later on. Never was 
there a more vigilantly careful reader; 
never did severe clear-sightedness, per- 
mitting no imperfection whatsoever to 
escape it, manifest itself in so extraor- 
dinary a measure; and these master 
qualities were acquired during his 
early “hard times” as a workman. Bu- 
loz did not know what it was to do 
anything by halves, and, in his opinion, 
nothing was insignificant if perfectly 
well done. How many times we have 
heard him say: “It is better to have 
made a faultless shoe than a_ poor 
statue.” 

In the beginning of 1831, a printer by 
the name of Auffray took this resolute 
and industrious young man as his part- 
ner in the management of a magazine 
called The Traveler’s Journal. On its 
cover there was a figure of America, 
in wampum belt and moccasins, offer- 
ing the traditional olive-branch to a 
more fully draped Europe. This was 
the germ of the Revue des Deur Mondes. 
It had so few subscribers, and its con- 
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dition was so precarious, that the new 
manager’s salary was only twelve hun- 
dred francs ($240) a year. In 
addition to this, he was to re 
ceive two francs (forty cents) for 
each new subscription. When one 
thinks of the number of subscribers to 
the Revue des Deux Mondes at its apogee, 
ard of its shares at ninety thousand 
frances apiece, one marvels at the 
ground it has covered. 

It is true that not even the vigorous 
quality of Buloz’s character, nor his 
naturally keen scent for going straight 
towards talent and extracting all that 
it could possibly give, would have suf- 
ficed to bring about such a miracle. 
Most fortunate circumstances came to 
aid him. Never did genius flourish 
in such varied forms, at any one time, 
as during the period between 1830 and 
1848; and whether they were rich or 
poor, the writers of that epoch wrote 
first and foremost for the sheer delight 
of writing. 

Henri Blaze de Bury, Buloz’s brother- 
in-law, who joined the newly formed 
staff of the Rerue and distinguished 
himself there by his brilliant versa- 
tility, used to say, and in the most 
charming way, too: “We wrote for 
glory; when it became known that a 
hive of ideas was being started in an 
obscure corner of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, a swarm of free and joyous tal- 
ents suddenly winged their way to it, 
and no one stopped to inquire whether 
Buloz had any money or not. His first 
contributors only thought of launching 
their names in connection with higher 
education, politics, poetry, or the 
drama. Buloz fully understood that 
all this strength needed to be mar- 
shalled, and offered his services in the 
very ‘nick of time.’” Let us enter in 
the Golden Book the names of the 
idealists who gave themselves so un- 
conditionally. They were Alfred de 
Vigny, Jules Sandeau, Prosper Méri- 
mée, Alfred de Musset, and George 
Sand. 


From “The Revue des Deux Mondes.” By Th. 
Bentzon. , 
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From Harper’s Magazine. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

It was some time before the House 
recognized Mr. Chamberlain as one of 
its able debaters. But from the time 
he took part in the struggle over homie- 
rule he has steadily gone up in orator- 
ical reputation, and he has undoubtedly 
steadily improved in oratorical powers. 
At the present moment he can claim to 
be the most formidable and the readi- 
est debater in that assembly. If I 
were asked to say what is the chief se- 
cret of his success as a speaker, [ 
should- answer that it is lucidity. Noth- 
ing could be more transparent than 
his language and meaning. The most 
involved and intricate subject, or the 
longest and closest line of reasoning, 
becomes under his hand as simple, as 
readily intelligible, as an elementary 
lesson in the alphabet. The second se- 
cret of his success is his power of 
making what are called “hits.” His 
humor is not a genial one, nor is his 
temper sweet, and therefore there is 
considerable acidity in his wit, but it 
is a kind of wit that is relished by 
those who happen to agree with Mr. 
Chamberlain. In the art of crushing 
an adversary by an inconvenient quota- 
tion, by some form of personal thrust, 
Mr. Chamberlain is also unequalled. 
It is this gift which makes him as for- 
midable on the platform as he is in 
the House of Commons—indeed, some- 
times more so, for on the platform he 
is free from some of the restraints by 
which a man is limited in a legislative 
assembly. The third secret of his suc- 
cess is his extraordinary industry. 
When he entered public life he gave up 
commercial life almost entirely. He is 
still interested in the new industry of 
the Bahamas—mainly, I should think, 
with a view to encouraging the for- 
tunes of one of his children; but with 
the exception of an occasional excur- 
sion like this into the realms of specu- 
lation, Mr. Chamberlain is a man of 
only one pursuit in life, and that pur- 
suit is politics. To just as small an 
extent are his energies diverted by the 
pursuit of pleasure or sport. Most En- 
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glishmen are compelled by their train- 
ing and surroundings to devote a cer- 
tain portion of every year to some form 
of outdoor exercise—to shooting or 
fishing or hunting; Mr. Chamberlain is 
entirely free from any of these wants. 
He has not even taken up with any of 
the milder substitutes which are be- 
coming daily more employed by middle- 
aged men in England. He does not 
golf like Mr. Balfour; he does not cycle 
like many other public men; he even 
does not walk. It is said that some- 
times he does not for weeks put foot 
to ground; and as he is said to enjoy 
the pleasures of the table with keen 
relish, his health must be regarded as 
phenominal. Not only does he always 
seem to be in the best of spirits and 
health, but he looks almost the young- 
est man in the House of Commons for 
his years. There is a story—which is 
probably apocryphal—that he was once 
addressed as a boy who could find ac- 
commodation in any kind of hole on a 
somewhat overloaded vessel. It is cer- 
tainly true that though he is, approach- 
ing his sixtieth year, his face is al- 
most boyish in appearance, and there 
is not a grey hair in his head—certainly 
not one that can be seen at a distance. 
This absorption in political life ren- 
ders him especially formidable in the 
House of Commons. He comes down 
there nightly with a store of quota- 
tions ready for use against any op- 
ponent who happens to leave himself 
open to attack, and no sooner has the 
victim sat down than Mr. Chamberlain 
is on his legs ready to split him with a 
quotation from some previous utter- 
ance. I have no doubt that Mr. Cham- 
berlain is well served by his secretary, 
and probably also by his son—a clever 
young fellow who has already given 
considerable promise; but, nevertheless, 
it is Mr. Chamberlain who knows how 
to make use of the material, and the 
use he makes of it is certainly a very 
remarkable and moreover a_ very 
deadly Parliamentary gift. 

Thefault which I find in the speeches 
of Mr. Chamberlain is that they are 
thin, shallow, and ungenial. He never 
strikes me as a man who has thought 
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out his proposals profoundly, and as 
really concerned much beyond the de- 
bating success of the moment. In lis- 
tening to him you get the impression of 
a very clever and a very strong man; 
but you do not—at least I do not—get 
the impression of a powerful intellect. 
Indeed, I should say that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s strength is one of temperament 
rather than of naked intellect. Even 
the defects of his temperament are an 
addition to its strength. He, himself, 
I have heard, declares that he has 
never forgiven; and he does give the 
impression of a man that it is not safe 
to antagonize, and that views life in 
the archipersonal manner of a man 
who sees in its broad and varied pano- 
rama a struggle for personal suprem- 
acy. It is from this temperament that 
he derives the power of commanding 
so much obedience. He is not a man 
who is much loved, and yet he is able 
to wield a_ political influence in Bir- 
mingham and around it almost as for- 
midable as what the “boss” wields in 
some American cities. He has got his 
position by sheer strength of will and 
character, and it is this which makes 
him a man who has always to be 
counted with. The character so hard 
otherwise, has, however, a very soft 
side where his own family is con- 
cerned. He is, I believe, beloved by 
his children; and when Mr. Gladstone, 
with inimitable grace, paid a compli- 
ment to Mr. Chamberlain on the ora- 
torical promise of his son, Mr. Cham- 
berlain was immediately and pro- 
foundly moved; before the whole as- 
tonished House this hard man was 
seen to wipe away the tears that had 
sprung to his eyes. What the future 
of Mr. Chamberlain will be it is impos- 
sible to tell. I believe, however, he 
may be regarded as definitely parted 
from his old companions in arms. Mem- 
bers of Parliament are a compromis- 
ing race of short memories and forgiv- 
ing tempers; but the masses are of a 
different material, and at this moment 
undoubtedly Mr. Chamberlain is more 
hated than any other public man by 
the British masses. The mere mention 
of his name at any Liberal meeting 
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suffices to elicit a long and fierce howl 
of execration; and therefore if the men 
at Westminster were ready to take him 
back, the people outside would prob- 
ably refuse. Nor can it be said that 
the Tories have any great desire to 
number him in their ranks. No party 
is especially anxious to take into its 
fold even the most brilliant deserters 
from the other side; and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, after all, remains a radical on 
some questions still. But whether the 
Tcries like him or not, they will have 
to accept him if he insists on his 
rights; and, on the whole, my expecta- 
tion is that he will be a prominent 
member of the next Tory Cabinet. 


Froam “ The Celebrities of the House of Com- 
mons.” By T. P. O’Connor. 





From Scribner’s Magazine. 
OLD DAYS AT PRINCETON. 

In the days of President Maclean, 
affectionately known among the stu- 
dents as “Johnnie,” a considerable part 
of the enjoyment of breaking the col- 
lege laws consisted in getting and keep- 
ing the old gentleman out, and leading 
him a dance. For he was a figure in 
his day. The slightest noise or indi- 
eation of a rumpus would bring “Old 
Johnnie” to the Campus, night or day. 
After dark he carried a lantern, and at 
all times appeared in immense India- 
rubber shoes, an old-fashioned cloak, 
aud a beaver hat which might be de- 
scribed as archaic. His principal of- 
fice when not teaching was that of 
police-superintendent of the college. 
There were no “Proctors” in those 
days, but “Dennis,” the college ser- 
vant, assisted “Johnnie,” and used to 
summon the boys to appear before the 
Faculty after “Johnnie” had caught 
them. Dennis is still there and will 
complete this year a half century of 
faithful service to the college. Many 
of the disturbances were made by the 
students for the sole purpose of entic- 
ing the president to pursuit, and to 
hear his familiar “tut, tut!’ when he 
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secured a supposed offender. The fur- 
niture in his office was not of the most 
solid kind. When Henry Clay visited 
Princeton, and was asked by “Johnnie” 
to sit down in his study, he did so and 
the rickety chair gave way. The 
statesman got up and said, “Dr. Mac- 
lean, I hope the other chairs of the 
institution are on a more permanent 
foundation.” One night, when two 
maltese donkeys from Commodore 
Stockton’s field were found on the 
fourth floor of North College, the stu- 
dents asked Dr. Maclean how he 
thought they had got there. “Through 
their great anxiety,” said he, “to visit 
some of their brethren.” The Rev. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., of the class 
of °41, says there was a picture of “Old 
Johnnie” up in the old college for a 
long time representing him with a po- 
liceman’s baton over his shoulder. 
Somehow or other that old man en- 
twined himself around the affections of 
the students. For forty-six years he 
was connected with the college as 
professor and president. Long after 
his retirement the mere mention of his 
name among the alumni would bring 
out a rousing cheer. 

The mode of life was simpler in those 
days than now, but the same humor 
which still makes collegians so comic 
effervesced fifty years ago. When, for 
example, William Pennington, son of a 
former governor of New Jersey, roomed 
next door to Senior Tutor Topping, it 
was the custom for each man to hang 
on the outside knob of his door the bag 
containing his soiled clothes for laun- 
dry. Pennington stuffed his own shirts 
one day, in Tutor Topping’s bag, and 
waited for the day when the clean 
linen was returned and laid out on 
Topping’s bed. Then, knowing that a 
number of students were in Topping’s 
room, Pennington knocked at his door. 
On entering he put on an injured air 
and said: “Mr. Topping, I have no ob- 
jections whatever to lending you my 
shirts if you need them, but I must 
protest against your taking them 
without my knowledge.” Topping was 
indignant and denied the charge. Pen- 
nington demanded an inspection. The 
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students looked aghast. The chagrin 
of the tutor and the hilarity of the 
boys may be imagined when Penning- 
ton stepped to the bed and picked out 
his own shirts marked with his name. 

The boys who steal off to New York 
and Philadelphia by train and come 
back in the “owl,” would hesitate to 
take the hazard which their forefathers 
had to risk seventy-five years ago 
when they went to Philadelphia by 
stage, requiring an absence of two or 
three days during which their class- 
mates would keep candles burning in 
their rooms and answer for their 
names at roll-call. In those days it 
would seem that the student body was 
less submissive to authority than now, 
in spite of more rigorous rules. Dur- 
ing the latter part of President Green’s 
administration, in 1816, the students 
became riotous and took possession of 
the college. The recitation-rooms were 
barred, lectures and other exercises 
were necessarily abandoned, and the 
institution was practically in a state 
of siege—all on account of some dis- 
satisfaction with the management of 
the college. 


From “ Undergraduate Life at Princeton—Old 
and New.” By James W. Alexander. 





From The Cosmopolitan. 
MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, 


There are no conservatories or hot- 


houses at Marlborough House, the 
glass structure leading from the 
drawing-room into the garden being 


more in the nature of an ornamental 
portico. It is used as a lounge and 
smoking-room and looks very pretty 
wita its floor of blue-and-yellow tiles, 
its couches covered with turkey-red 
twill, convenient tables, easy-chairs, 
blue-and-white vases, and a white mar- 
ble fountain filled with ferns and ly- 
copodium, whereon a tinkling, moisten- 
ing spring ever falls. 

This glazed portico leads direct from 


the garden into the great drawing- 
room—a noble salon, sixty-five by 
twenty-five feet—formerly three dis- 
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tinct rooms, the handsome groups of 
pillars against the wall marking the 
original divisions. 

Quite the most beautiful objects in 
the room are two Louis XVI. cabinets, 
mounted in ormolu, with ivory plaques 
in center panels and inlaid with vari- 
ous woods. They cost three hundred 
pounds apiece, and a fine Dresden vase 
stands upon each. The occasional 
tables and writing-tables matching 
these exquisite cabinets are also very 
handsome. 

On entering the famous Indian-room 
from the western door of the drawing- 
room, and glancing round at the cases 
full of lethal weapons, we recall, as fol- 
lows, the words of a popular novelist: 
“In India there is always the flicker of 
the sword; whether it be the weapon of 
steel in man’s hands or the sword of 
pestilence matters not—there it is; but 
here in England we forget it, and hide 
it behind bricks and mortar and much 
speaking.” 

By no means hidden away, however. 
is this, perhaps the finest, collection of 
Indian arms and rare objects of art 
ever brought together. The room 
where these treasures are boused was 
formerly the library, and was _ fur- 
nished in walnut and gold, with cover- 
ings of green and gold silk; but when 
most of the books contained in the 
cases were removed to Sandringham, 
the furniture was remodelled to suit its 
present use. 

Receiving all the sunlight obtainable 
through its five windows looking south 
and west, and situated as it is midway 
between the state drawing-room and 
the painting and tapestry rooms, this 
apartment is a great favorite with the 
Princess of Wales. Here it is that din- 
ners are given when the party con- 
sists of more than four or five guests 
yet is not sufficiently large to necessi- 
tate the use of the principal dining- 
room. 

This Indian collection has been most 
carefully classified and catalogued, but 
no mere recital of its items would con- 
vey an adequate idea of its beauty and 
comprehensiveness., There stands 
prominently out, however, on one’s rec- 
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ollection of it, a certain gold tray from 
Mysore in southern India, a splendid 
piece of workmanship and a wonderful 
example of decorative art. There are 
enamels worth their weight, not in 
gold—for they are composed of that 
metal—but in Bank of England notes. 

From this room a short passage leads 
past the princess’s painting-room— 
quite a small apartment that was origi- 
nally a passage conducting into the 
garden—to the tapestry-room, so called 
from the exquisite silk tapestry which 
adorns its walls. It is also known as 
the “princess’s sitting-room,” though, as 
a matter of fact, it is seldom used by 
her. Thence by way of the main cor- 
ridor and past the two principal stair- 
cases we reach the east side of the 
house—having, as it were, travelled 
round it from the south and west—and 
enter the royal household dining-room. 
an exceedingly comfortable salle a 
manger twenty-five feet square. When 
large parties are given in the adjoining 
state apartment, this is utilized as a 
serving-room, on which occasions the 
equerries and ladies and gentlemen of 
the household have to dine a _ little 
earlier than their usual hour—seven 
o’clock—so that the room may be got 
ready. 

Like other great mansions in En- 
gland, Marlborough House possesses a 
plate-room. It is absolutely fire-proof. 
illuminated by electricity, and guarded 
with unceasing vigilance. The floor is 
tiled, and there is a good-sized fire- 
place. Round the walls, reaching from 
floor to ceiling, are mahogany cases 
about a yard deep, glass-panelled, and 
fitted with patent locks. In the cen- 
tre is a magnificent case, matching the 
others, of the thickest plate-glass, 
round which one can walk, as at the 
Tower while inspecting the crown 
jewels. It was constructed in the sil- 
ver-wedding year to receive the large 
number of presents lavished upon the 
prince and princess. Being strictly 
utilitarian, it is lined with plain blue 
cloth, and not with the traditional vel- 
vet of jewellers and silversmiths, and 
now contains some of the valuable 
gifts that, year after year, their royal 
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highnesses have accepted; besides the 
plate in ordinary use, and the special 
dinner-services, one of which is prob- 
ably the finest in existence. 

So extensive is the collection that it 
necessitates the constant employment 
of three or four men to clean and keep 
it in order. 

When Marlborough House was en- 
larged and altered for its occupancy by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
a porte-cochére and _é entrance-hall 
added to the original front, the old ves- 
tibule was converted into a saloon or 

alle de réception—thirty feet long by 
thirty wide, not very large, but admi- 
rébly proportioned. At one end a nar- 
row gallery connects the royal private 
apartments with the visitors’ rooms on 
the first floor. There are no windows, 
but good light is obtained through a 
domed skylight. The top of the sky- 
light is covered with lead, painted in- 
side with allegorical representations of 
the arts and sciences. 

Rivalling the works of Titian or Ru- 
bens, superb panels of Gobelin tapestry 
take the place of pictures on the walls, 
producing an indescribably lovely ef- 
fect. Much of it was presented to the 
prince by Napoleon III., and, with one 
exception, belongs probably to the pe- 
riod of Louis XIV., when the immortal 
romance of Cervantes was still, com- 
paratively speaking, in its premiére 
jeunesse. Here are depicted Sancho 
Panza, Don Quixote, and the chief 
characters in that dramatic and won- 
derful piece of fooling. 

Serving as a foil to this, and occupy- 
ing almost the entire length of the 
western wall, is a piece of tapestry rep- 
resenting the slaughter of the Mame- 
lukes at Cairo, when under the rule of 
Mahmoud II. This is, of course, a 
modern production from the famous 
French atelier, and, like the older 
work, is a gift from the late emperor. 

Like her Majesty the queen, the prin- 
cess, and, for that matter, the prince 
too, is quick to notice if any piece of 
furniture or ornament is moved from 
its usual place, and at once seeks an 
explanation. A carefully prepared 
plan exists, with the position of the 
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various articles marked thereon, thus 

immensely facilitating their replace- 

ment after cleaning operations. 

From “ Marlborough House.” By Arthur H. 
Beavan. 





From The North American Review. 
“ STRANGERS IN THE HOUSE.” 

At one time, much more than of late 
years, his Royal Highness was a con- 
stant visitor to the House of Commons, 
his pleasant presence beaming from 


the centre seat of the Peers’ gallery. 
immediately over the clock. During 
the turbulent times that marked the 


birth of the Parnellite party he fre- 
quently dropped in to watch the recur- 
ving crises. This habit gave the late 
Mr. Joseph Gillis Biggar an opportu- 
nity of distinguishing himself above 
his fellows. One Tuesday evening, in 
the early spring of 1875, Mr. Chaplin, 
then a private member, secured first 
place for a motion relating to the breed 


of horses. The Prince of Wales, ac- 
companied by a numerous suite of 
peers whose faces were familiar at 


Newmarket and Epsom, came down to 
hear the speeches and the debate. It 
was a great opportunity for Mr. Chap- 
lin, and he was evidently prepared to 
rise to it. Unfortunately for him he 
had chanced some days earlier to of- 
fend Mr. Biggar. Joey B.—the mem- 
ber for Cavan—like the redoubtable Joe 
Bagstock, was sly, dev’lish sly. If Mr. 
Chaplin saw his opportunity, Joe not 
only descried it, but seized it first. 

Mr. Chaplin had risen, fixed his eye- 
glass, smitten himself reassuringly on 
his portly chest, had coughed in pre- 
lude to his opening sentence, when 
from below the gangway opposite, a 
well-known shrill voice was heard ex- 
claiming: “Mr. Speaker, sir, I believe 
there are strangers in the House.” 

For a moment the crowded chamber 
was hushed in dismayed silence. The 
speaker broke it by enquiring whether 
the honorable member for Cavan per- 
sisted in his intention of noticing stran- 


gers. “If you please, Mr. Speaker,” 
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said Mr. Biggar with encouraging nod 
towards the chair. Then the anger of 
the House found issue in a roar of con- 
tumely, through which was heard the 
unparliamentary, almost unprece- 
dented, sound of hissing. Honorable 
members might just as usefully have 
sat down by the river’s brink and 
shouted “Stop” to the falls of Niagara. 
At that time there was in force the 
medizval order which required the 
inimediate and absolute withdrawal of 
strangers from every part of the house 
upon an individual member taking note 
of their presence. Mr. Biggar was 
master of the situation, and few hu- 
man faces offered an opening for ex- 
ceeding the breadth of his smile as he 
surveyed it. 

The speaker had no option. He must 
needs order strangers to withdraw. 
Thereupon the Prince of Wales, the 
German ambassador, who happened to 
be in the diplomatic gallery, and the 
crowd of peers, boasting the bluest 
blood in England, were compelled to 
scuttle. Mr. Biggar had his fun, but 
the House of Commons reaped perma- 
nent benefit from the prank. He 
brought into broad daylight the ab- 
surdity of the ancient custom, which 
was thenceforward doomed. The priv- 
ilege of spying strangers is no longer 
counted among the possessions of in- 
dividual members of the House of Com- 
mons. Strangers may to-day be ex- 
cluded, but only upon motion duly 
made and carried by a majority. 

From ‘‘The Queen’s Parliaments.” By H. W. 
Lucy. 





From The Review of Reviews. 
WHY THE ARBITRATION TREATY WAS 
REJECTED. 
Possibly the real ground of the de- 
feat is to be discovered in that dis- 


Why the Arbitration Treaty was Rejected. 


trust of England which is now felt in 
all parts of the world, by reason of the 
total change that has come about in the 
theory of the British Empire. Nothing 
so novel or so formidable has made its 
appearance in the large arena of world 
politics since Napoleon undertook to 
realize his dream of universal empire, 
as the new, aggressive, insatiate, im- 
perial spirit that has taken possession 
of the English like some magic spell. 
In his correspondence with Mr. Olney 
regarding the Venezuela question, Lord 
Salisbury assumed, as all Englishmen 
now do, that this country is in a static 
condition,—that its boundaries are fin- 
ished, and that it has no right to con- 
cern itself greatly with anything be- 
yond its frontiers. It was tacitly as- 
sumed on the other hand that Great 
Britain’s condition was dynamic rather 
that static,that it had a right, for the 
protection and development of its pres- 
ent interests, to assume new positions 
anywhere and everywhere. Scarcely a 
month goes by in which the map of the 
so-called British Empire is not altered 
to comprise some new extension. Pri- 
vate companies are being used in vari- 
ous directions to procure concessions 
and establish claims which may grad- 
ually, at the opportune moment, give 
color for a new British conquest. The 
people of the United States see no pros- 
pect of differences with Great Britain 
except such as may grow out of acts 
for which Great Britain is responsible. 
This is in no sense the fault of the av- 
erage English citizen; who is very 
much the same sort of a man as the 
average American citizen. But it all 
grows out of the theory and policy of 
the so-called “empire;”’ and this “em- 
pire” is the product of a governing sys- 
tem totally different from that of the 
United States. 
From ** The Progress of the World.” 
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THE WARNING OF MONT SAINT MICHEL. 

I scanned the horizon in vain for a 
sign of any village, but saw in the dis- 
tance a troop of moving horsemen. I 
called to the others to conceal them- 
selves, and ran along the road till they 
came near; then I watched from  be- 
hind the shelter of a tall bush and was 
rejoiced to see upon the cap of the 
foremost the green lizard which was 
the badge of my quondam acquaint- 
ance, M de Brimeau. I rushed for- 
ward, more cheerful than I had been 
for some time. I caught the rein of 
the leader, and they all came toa 
stop. 

“Now God be thanked, monsieur,” I 
said to M. de Brimeau, who recognized 
me at once, “if He hath sent you here. 
You said at Dol that my father was 
your friend, and proffered me your 
friendship on his account.” 

“And for your own as well,” said he, 
with courtesy. “What can I do? How 
came you here?” 

“That is too long a story to tell now, 
but I pray you to give your protection 
to my cousin, Mlle. de Briey, who has 
been stolen from sanctuary by that 
villain in whose company I first met 
you at Dol.” 

“So!” he cried, his face darkening 
and his kindly eyes flashing. “‘Where is 
she?” 

“A few steps away;” and I led the 


way, for he had dismounted and 
thrown his bridle to one of the men, 
who led the horse, while M. de _ Bri- 


meau walked beside me, as I told him 
so much of my tale as there was time 
for. He started as he saw Constance, 
and his hat feather swept the earth as 
if she had been a princess, as indeed 
she was in grace and self-possession. 
I marvelled at her air of dignity, which 
her soiled and torn costume only 
heightened. If came over me _ with 
overwhelming force how lovely she 
was, how worthy of all joys and bless- 
ings such as I could never hope to give 
her. 

“Now what can I do for you, M. de 


Langéac?’ asked M. de Brimeau. “I 
regret that I cannot escort both of you 
to the Mount. I am returning from a 
mission of the greatest importance, 
and must hasten to the army with the 
greatest speed.” He paused, searched 
my face with a swift glance, and 
added, “There is treachery on every 


hand, and no time must be lost in 
thwarting it.” 

“You are right,” said I; “and no 
treachery can threaten more disaster 


than some of which I have heard by 
chance.” 

I drew him aside, and told him hur- 
riedly of the plot of M. de Pennelec, by 
which the English were to be let into 
the Mount; if not by the abbot, by 
some other means. 

“Fury of hell!” he cried. 
never be done with that scoundrel? 
Some day, when we have less to do, 
sir, I may tell you how the deviltries of 
that man have made trouble for me all 
my life. Now there is no time to be 
lost. Your news dovetails with the 
very thing that I have been trying to 
learn on this present journey to Brit- 
tany. The abbot must hear this!” He 
knit his brows fiercely and beat his 
feot upon the ground. 

“I tried to let him know, but no one 
would listen.” 


“He must listen. But whom shau I 
send? I cannot spare a man.” He 
shot sharp glances around him, sweep- 
ing the desolate country, the mist-hid- 
den road, the gloomy skies, and his 
band of followers. Then his gaze fell 
on Constance, who stood stroking the 
neck of a big roan horse; and he soft- 
ened into tenderness. “Think, mon- 
sieur; I am slow to see my way. I 
might take mademoiselle behind one of 
my men, but I cannot take her to the 
Mount. Nor canlI give you enough 
horses and men to protect her.” 

“That would indeed be impossible, 
for on the road are our two bands of 
eremies. If you can place her in 
safety, I will shift for myself most joy- 
fully.” 


“Shall I 
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“I can place her in the Benedictine 
Abbey at Combourg,” he said, “if that 
will be satisfactory.” 

A thought shot through my brain. 
“And I will turn to the north, ride to 
Cancale, set sail in the vessel that 
takes provisions to the abbey, and 
enter by the great wheel like a sack of 
corn,” I cried, laughing as gay as a 
lark at the thought of thwarting my 
false enemy. 

“By all the saints! a fine scheme!’ 
He gave me a sound slap on the shoul- 
der, and his face brightened. “Come, 
Cedoec, down from that mare, and up 
behind Andrew. Monsieur must have 
your mount, on the king’s errand.” 

The man jumped from the animal's 
back as soon as the word was spoken, 
and at the king’s name took off his hat, 
with such a flush of loyalty as had con- 
soled Francis for many a traitor’s fault, 
had he seen it. One good friend is 
worth a dozen enemies, since bad men 
are ever distracted by the conflicting 
interests of their own selfishness. 

“Now, Peter, lad,’ went on M. de Bri- 
meau, “take mademoiselle up behind 
you and ride easily, and not in the wild 
way you like; so as to spare the lady.” 
He turned to Constance with a charm- 
ing expression of deference on his face 
which it gave me pleasure to see. Yet 
I was jealous to have her removed 
from my care to that of one so much 
more fitted to please her. So soon did 
the noble idea of self-sacrifice which I 
had laid out for myself at the cottage 
vanish into mist at any hint of fulfil- 
My spirits were not raised when 

mingling of 
“So, sir, you 

I wish you a 


ment. 
she said to me with a 
haughtiness and pain, 
leave me to strangers! 
safe and pleasant journey.” 

She gave her hand to M. de Brimeau, 
with a gracious smile, mounted her 
horse without giving me time to ex- 
plain that I had no choice in the mat- 
ter, and I was too proud to detain her 
with my remonstrances. 

“Farewell, mademoiselle, 
God love and keep you!” said I, with all 
heart in the words. Then I 


and may 


my 


thanked my new friend for his service, 
and added, “Now give 


me a_ token, 





The Warning of Mont Saint Michel. 


monsieur, for the abbot, that I may 
make him listen to me this time, and 
my journey not be made in vain.” 

M. de Brimeau took from his pouch 
a large seal cut on an amethyst, and 
handed it to me, saying, “Show this to 
the librarian, Dom Bernard, who is my 
kinsman. He will know that you are 
in my confidence, and will see that all 
due attention is paid to your words. 
Tell him I say that no one who has 
commerce with Pennelec, or with an 
English sympathizer, must be admitted 
to the Mount, on any pretext.” 

He gave me a kindly look that put 
some heart in me, in spite of Con- 
stance’s coldness; and then the whole 
cavalcade dashed off and were swal- 
lowed up in the rapidly darkening even- 
ing. 

When they were out of sight I 
turned to poor Jacques, who had stood 
in silence during the previous conversa- 
tion. Alas! my poor fellow, what am I 
to do with you? I cannot leave you 
here, and one horse will not carry us 
beth over such a road as this!” 

I looked at his wretched weak body, 
and thought of the fatigues that he had 
endured since morning in our behalf; 
and then I said, “Mount the mare, 
Jacques, till we get out of this wild 
place. I will walk till I can find a rest- 
ing-place for you.” 

The road grew worse the farther we 
went towards the north, and the night 
fogs blew from the sea, chilling my 
body as my heart was already chilled 
by each step that I took away from the 
cold face of my lady. I knew nothing 
of the path that lay before us, whether 
we were far from, or near a habitable 
country. The bog increased in danger- 
ousness, and the only way by which we 
ceculd find the road was to let the mare 
pick out her own path: I followed as 
best I could, sometimes jumping from 
one sunken tree to another, and some- 
times sinking in the morass almost up 
to my knees. At last we beheld the 
tiny lights of a little hamlet just before 
us. We pressed forward and stoppe) 
at the first door, and knocked for en- 
trance. 
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It was well for me that the road lay 
by the sea, for the short sleep had not 
removed the effects of all the fatigues 
I had passed through; and only the 
fresh, salt air could have enabled me 
to sit the mare’s back, over the 
rough roads. The marsh lay on one 
side, and the forest on the other, nearly 
all the way; till at last I came in sight 
of Cancale, and rode to the quay, 
where I dropped off at the door of an 
inn, called for a cup of good Burgundy, 
and drank it eagerly. Then, refreshed, 
I looked about for the boat which used 
always to come every second day to the 
Mount with provisions. Good fortune 
attended me at last, for I had hap- 
pened on the right day; the vessel lay 
before me, half laden, and the cap- 
tain recognized me at once. He 
cried, “Who thought to see you here, 
sir?’ 

“I thought not to be here,” said I, 
laughing, “the last time I saw you. 
But here I am, and anxious enough to 
get away. Now, my good fellow, take 
my horse in exchange for passage 
money, and take me to the Mount.” 

He stared at me with mouth wide 
open in astonishment, and then said, 
“By Saint Pierre! It would cost me 
my job forever. What can you mean, 
sir? We cannot go up to the Mount ex- 
cept at high tide, and how can you 
land? Besides, the abbot would s 

“The abbot will bless you all his days 
for bringing him the news that I have 
for him. I will go, I tell you, and as 
for getting in, I will get in the same 
way that big carcass does.” I chuckled 
to see the amazement of the men, who 
stared stupidly, till one of them gasped, 
“By Les Poulains?” 

“Yes,” said I, “even by Les Poulains.” 
Then seeing that they did not credit 
me, I spoke more sharply; “Make haste 
and stop your silly gaping. May you 
rever have cause to see a gentleman do 
a stranger thing than that on the king's 
errand!’ My heart, which had come to 
have a habit of beating quickly at the 
king’s name, was warmed further to 
see that the caps came off, and the hes- 
itation turned to a swift obedience. 

The skipper said, “Take “the horse 
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and stable it till I come again. And 
you, sir, make the best of our poor 
quarters, and good luck come with you 
and follow you and all who serve the 
king.” 

There was not much spare room in 
the vessel, but I found a spot on the 
deck where I might stretch myself out 
ard drop off to sleep with as calm a 
mind as if all my fortunes were at 
flood-tide. For the time I forgot that 
there was anything else necessary for 
a humaa being but the relief of physi- 
cul suffering. Constance was safe, and 
I was sleepy; nothing more I knew. 

I slept on without stirring while the 
vessel was laden, and sails set for the 
Mount. The sun shone in splendor; the 
wind was favorable; and the bay, some- 
times so dark and stormy that it seems 
as if all the winds of heaven choose it 
for their battle-ground, was blue and 
smiling. So the voyage was quickly 
and eagerly made in a few hours; and 
still I slept on, till I was roused by one 
of the crew calling to me that we were 
under the fortifications of the abbey. 
The skipper gave the signal of his ar- 
rival, and it was answered by one 
which told him that the monks were on 
the lookout. Soon we heard the creak- 
ing of the great wheel, and the wind- 
lass let down the cage in which all 
provisions were hoisted into the cel- 
lars. 

“Now, monsieur, will you try this 
strange carriage first, or wait till it is 
tested by this big carcass here?’ 

“Send up the beef, first,” I replied, 
“for when I get there I shall be ready 
for a solid supper. I have had nothing 
but maigre food for two days and over, 
and Iam ready for something bet- 
ter.” 

When the cage came sliding down for 
the second time, I was already growing 
impatient; and so I shouted farewell 
i: a cheerful tone to my late com- 
panions, and sprang upon -my novel 
conveyance, which was drawn up the 
slide with joltings that racked my 
bones and bruised my flesh, till it 
stopped at the narrow entrance to the 
wheel-chamber. Scrambling to my 
feet, I squeezed inside the chamber and 
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stood before the astonished almoner, 
who cried, “Treason!” in such terrified 
tones that in a trice a dozen of the 
brothers rushed from the cellar and the 
adjoining passages. 

“No treason, but the contrary,” said 
I: “do you not know me, Brother Fa- 
bian? Let me pass, for the abbot must 
know my news before I can take time 
to breathe.” 

The monks fell back astonished, too 
dazed at my sudden arrival to stop me. 
I had learned the ins and outs of the 
abbey well during the idle time that I 
had spent there; so I hastened through 
the lower galleries and up to the li- 
brary, where I knew that I should find 
Dom Bernard, the kinsman of M. de 
Brimeau. I showed him the signet of 
the latter, and no further talisman was 
needed. His worn old face brightened, 
and he exclaimed, “Ah, that good fel- 
low! No honester heart ever beat! 
And what does he want of an old monk 
now ?” 

“Something as much to your interest 
as his own; and that is to prevent 
the capture of the abbey by the En- 
glish.” 

In rapid words I recounted to him the 
whole plot as I had heard it, and as M. 
de Brimeau believed it, knowing as he 
did the duplicity of Pennelec. Dom 
Bernard went at once to the abbot with 
me, and assured him that he had per- 
fect confidence in all that I said of M. 
de Brimeau’s fears. 

“That is enough. He is not the man 
to fear in vain. This Pennelec must be 
looked after. Now, M. de Langéac, go 
rest and take food.” 


. 


I hurried from the abbey and down 
to the house of the good Dame ‘lar- 
dieu. She raised her hands in amaze- 
ment. 

“You, sir!” she cried. “How I have 
watched for you! And mademoiselle, 
how is she?’ 

“Well, I hope, and safe. 
that story till I can tell 
one.” 


From “The Falcon of Langéac.” By 
Whitely. Copeland & Day, Publishers. 


But wait for 
you a long 


Isabel 
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SPITZBERGEN AS A SUMMER RESORT. 

The relative accessibility of Spitzber- 
gen rendered it certain to become, 
sooner-or later, the goal of summer 
tourists. Holiday-makers are incited 
to travel by a variety of motives. Cu- 
riosity moves some; mere fatuous love 
of change operates on others; whilst I 
fear that the only reason for which 
many leave their homes is to be able to 
boast on their return that they have 
visited such and such places beyond the 
range of their friends. The ardent 
lover of nature is impelled to become 
acquainted with all the moods of his 
great mistress. It is his joy to behold 
her in sunshine as in storm, in the glory 
of fertility as in the majesty of the 
desert; to pursue her into the fastnesses 
of the mountains or the breadth of the 
plains; to know her beneath her mantle 
of snow and ice, as well as in all her 
gorgeous pageantry of tropical exu- 
berance. 

For him the mystery of the Polar 
snows and of the summer-long day 
must have a strong fascination; know- 
ing that nature never and nowhere “did 
betray the heart that loves her,” he will 
feel confident that there is a beauty of 
the Arctic regions as well worth know- 
ing as that of any other part of this 
great terrestrial ball. 

The time, therefore, was sure to come 
when it would occur to some caterer for 
the public entertainment that it would 
pay to run tourist steamers to Spitz- 
bergen. The pioneer in this enterprise 
was Captain W. Bade, formerly an 
officer in the German navy. He took 
part in 1869 in the North-German Polar 
Expedition, when the ship to which he 
was attached was smashed in the ice, 
and her crew lived for two hundred and 
thirty-seven days on an ice-floe, drifting 
down the east coast of Greenland. 
Captain Bade increased his Arctic expe- 
rience by various whaling expeditions. 
and in 1891 he brought up a party of 
Wurtemberg tourists to Spitzbergen. 
The experiment was so successful that 
he has repeated it every year since, on 
a continually increasing scale. In 1893 
the Hamburg American Company's 
great steamer Columbia brought a 
cargo of visitors to Advent Bay. In 
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1894 the Orient Company’s steamer 
Lusitania followed her example, and 
others have succeeded. 

Finally, in 1896, Spitzbergen may be 
said to have been formally annexed by 
the ubiquitous tripper; for, not only did 
the enterprising Vesteraalen Steamboat 
Company institute a weekly service of 
steamers running between Hammerfest 
and Advent Bay during the six summer- 
holiday weeks, but they were even bold 
enough to erect, on the site of an old 
Norwegian hut on Advent Point, a small 
wooden inn. I understand that in 1897 
they propose to offer even greater facil- 
ities; for, in addition to the weekly 
steamer and the inn, they will have in 
Spitzbergen waters two small, properly 
built wooden steamers, to carry visitors 
to various points of interest; whilst the 
whole service will be under the direc- 
tion of Captain Sverdrup, Nansen’s 
well-known .companion in Greenland 
and across the Polar Ocean. 

To the ordinary traveller Spitzbergen 
cannot fail to afford interesting expe- 
riences. If he goes up fairly early in 
the year, he will probably meet with 
drift-ice in the sea between Bear Island 
and the South Cape or Point Lookout. 
Presently the famous Hedgehog Mount 
er Horn Sunds Tind will come in view, 
towering above all neighboring hills, 
and presenting all the aspect of a giant 
mountain. 

More or less of the west coast will 
next be seen, with glaciers coming 
down from the inland ice to the margin 
of the sea. He will look into Horn 
Sound, and will in all probability be 
taken into Bell Sound, once the harbor 


of the English whalers. Schoonhoven 
(improperly but commonly called 
Recherche Bay) will doubtless be 


visited. There Arctic glaciers can be 
investigated close at hand, and even 
walked upon without difficulty. It was 
near the east shore of this bay that, in 
1630-31, a party of English whalers 
spent the winter in the blubber-boiling 
hut, having been accidentally left be- 
hind. They were the first men who 
ever lived through a whole year in 
Spitzbergen: the account of their adven- 
tures made a great sensation in its time, 
and is still worth reading. After pass- 
ing Bell Sound, the mouth of Ice Fjord 
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is quickly reached. Beautiful indeed, 
and highly characteristic is the scene 
on entering, with the fine mountains on 
either hand, the great glaciers coming 
down from the north, and the strange 
table-hill stretching away to the south. 
Along the front of these the steamer 
passes for a few hours before rounding 
into Advent Bay. 

Of course, in Spitzbergen, as in 
Europe, much of the pleasure of travel 
depends upon the weather. The 
chances of sunshine at any given hour 
of the twenty-four in any day of July 
appear to be about even. In August 
the sky is more frequently overcast, in 
September yet more frequently. But 
the interest, as distinguished from the 
charm, of Arctic travel does not depend 
upon weather. Fogs and low-lying 
clouds are characteristic of the Arctic 
regions, and give rise to many most 
beautiful effects. The temperature on 
fine, clear, still days is like that of a 
warm English spring, but such days are 
not, of course, a majority. Usually the 
weather is cold, and warm clothing is a 
necessity, especially on board ship. 
Ordinary winter clothes suffice; but a 
good fur-lined overcoat will be found 
a blessing. Very convenient fur-lined 
pea-jackets, with holes in front for the 
hands, are sold cheaply at Bergen and 
Trondhjem. 

Advent Bay is not a specially interest- 
ing centre for Spitzbergen. The ener- 
getic traveller will, however, be able to 
find congenial employment in the imme- 


diate neighborhood. He can climb 
Mount Nordenskjild, if there is a 


chance of a view, and thence look 
abroad over the whole interior of the 
island. A very vigorous walker might 
even make the still more profitable as- 
cent of Fox Peak in an eighteen hours’ 
walk. The hills on the west side of the 
bay have never been ascended, and 
there is an important valley leading 
into the midst of them and debouching 
on Ice Fjord just outside the entrance 
to Advent Bay, which has never been 
explored. Ordinary visitors, however, 
will do best to take advantage of one of 
the little steamers and make an excur- 
sion round the fjord to Sassen Bay, 
Temple Mountain, Klaas Billen Bay, 
and Cape Thorsden. The ascent of any 
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hill in these directions is better worth 
while than an ascent from Advent 
Point. 

The most interesting part of Spitz- 
bergen for a rapid view is, however, not 
Ice Fjord, but the west coast and bays 
north of it. Here the mountains are 
formed of the hardest and most ancient 
rocks; their forms are precipitous, and 
they are adorned with needle-pointed 
crests and summits, resembling the 
Aiguilles of Chamonix. Moreover, here 
glaciers are more numerous and grand 
than farther south. An expedition to 
the north-west corner of the island 
is, therefore, an essential part of any 
well-conceived visit to Spitzbergen, 
however brief. Historically, too, this is 
the most interesting part of these seas, 
for the bays and sounds at the north- 
west were the centre of the whaling 
industry in its flourishing days in the 
seventeenth century. Every point is 
the scene of some tragic event, some 
shipwreck or disastrous wintering. 

From the mouthofIceFjordthe north- 
ward way for large steamers lies out- 
side Prince Charles’ Foreland, a long, 
partly submerged, range of mountains 
of fine form, which have never been 
climbed, nor even properly mapped. 
Smaller boats can go up the more inter- 
esting narrow channel between these 
mountains and the mainland, peering 
into various secluded bays as they pass, 
and, perhaps, even looking into the 
beautiful English bay, so well described 
by Lord Dufferin in “Letters from High 
Latitudes.” Beyond the Foreland come 
the seven great glaciers or “Seven Ice- 
bergs,” flowing down side by side from 
the inland ice to the sea. Then follows 
the “Pearl of Arctic Scenery,” Magda- 
lena Bay, alone worth a journey to be- 
hold. The narrow bay is enclosed by 
precipitous peaks and draped with 
glaciers. A little low promontory on its 
south shore contains the ruins of numer- 
ous graves. It was the English bury- 
ing-place in whaling days. Beyond this 
bay are the craggy and snow-decked 
Danes and Amsterdam Islands, which 
shelter Dutch Bay from the western 
ocean. By either of two narrow entries 
the large secluded harbor may be 
gained, where the main body of the 
whaling fleet used to ride, 2nd on whose 
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shore was planted the Dutch Summer 
settlement, Smeerenburg, of which 
scarcely a brick remains. Here the 
wildness of the scenery culminates, the 
rocks are all splintered by frost, snow 
frequently lies deep by the very margin 
of the sea even at midsummer, whilst, 
in many years, the ice-pack of the Arc- 
tic Ocean reaches down to the imme- 
diate neighborhood, so that its nature 
and extent may be estimated by any 
one who will row to some of the islands 
of Fair Haven (Cloven Cliff or the Outer 
Norway for choice) and scramble to its 
top. 

Farther than this to east or north it is 
not likely that tourist steamers will 
often go, nor is it advisable that persons 
with home engagements should risk 
the adventure of a region in which it is 
always possible to be entrapped by the 
ice. All the bays and fjords of the west 
coast, however, may be visited in 
safety by a traveller having an extra 
week or two at his command, if the 
company should make needful provi- 
sion of small excursion steamers, as, I 
am informed, they intend todo. A fair 
specimen of the Arctic world is thus 
thrown open to every intelligent person, 
and the horizon of every one’s expe- 
rience is thereby potentially widened. 

The success of the Vesteraalen Com- 
pany’s experiment, of course, depends 
upon the popular support they receive 
at the hands of the touring public. The 
risk and the pecuniary profit is their 
affair. But there is another and a 
larger profit which the success of this 
venture will bring to science, and it is 
in the interest of this profit to science 
that I am doing what I can to further 
the purely commercial interests of the 
Company. Before the development of 
Switzerland as a holiday resort, the 
Alps were visited by men of science: 
but no one will deny that the minute 
knowledge we now possess of the great 
Alpine range would not have been at- 
tained if the playground of Europe had 
been located elsewhere. Scientific men 
haveavailed themselvesof the facilities 
afforded to trippers, and they in their 
turn, being for the most part persons 
above the average in intelligence. have 
created a demand for the information 
which scientific men could supply. 
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Thus the Alps have been surveyed as 
no other range of mountains in the 
world has been surveyed, and a public 
has been provided to take an interest 
in Alpine science, which but for them 
would scarcely have come into being. 
The same thing will happen in Spitz- 
bergen if summer travellers can be per- 
suaded to frequent it. A portion of 
Arctic land will be minutely studied and 
exactly surveyed, its changes watched 
and recorded from year to year, its 
phenomena patiently investigated, and 
its record maintained. 

The interior of Spitzbergen is an al- 
most unknown region. It is now to be 
brought within ten days of London, and 
opened for investigation to any person 
with a six weeks’ holiday at command. 
The glaciers are unmapped, the peaks 
unclimbed, the valleys, for the most 
part, untraversed, the ice-sheet abso- 
lutely unexplored. Come, then, all ye 
“who live in houses and go to offices,” 
and taste the delights of the unknown! 
Your chance is brief, for in a few years 
the hills of Spitzbergen will be even as 
the Alps, where there is no more a 
virgin peak for a man to conquer. In 
the remainder of this chapter I propose 
to indicate some of the work that 
awaits the man of adventure, and how 
he should be equipped to undertake it. 
The question of equipment shall be con- 
sidered first. 

A traveller who would explore the in- 
terior of Spitzbergen and climb its 
mountains must be prepared to carry 
all his equipment on his own back, or 
the backs of other members of his 
party. Hence everything taken must 
be as light as possible. Thin Willesden 
drill “Mummery” tents are best, with 
the ice-axes used for tent-poles. There 
should be one of these tents for every 
two, or at the outside three members 
of the party. Forsleeping bags the Nor- 
wegian reindeer-skin sacks, though 
most comfortable, are far too heavy and 
bulky. The traveller must be content 
with bags made of eider-down quilt. 
One kilo of eider-down will suffice for 
a bag. The down may be purchased 
for about thirty kroner a kilo, through 
Mr. Mack of Tromsé. It should be 
made up in England in a cover of 
woollen sateen of a kind you can get at 
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the army and navy stores, and doubt- 
less elsewhere. It pays to carry a rifle 
and a few cartridges, for reindeer can 
generally be procured; but the rifle 
should not be heavier than can be 
helped. A Paradox is the best kind to 
take. A change of foot-gear is neces- 
sary, for boots and stockings will be wet 
through daily. A piece of thin rubber- 
sheeting should form part of each man’s 
pack; it will serve to keep the sleeping- 
bag dry on the march, and for floor to 
the tent in camp. For food you must 
earry biscuits, concentrated soups and 
stews, brick-tea, and the like. When 
reindeer are not likely to be forthcoming, 
suitable ration cartridges must be taken, 
such as those manufactureu by the 
Bovril Company; they are filling, if not 
exactly appetizing. No good light cook- 
ing apparatus exists. The best way is 
to carry an aluminium saucepan, and to 
boil it by burning beneath it pure spirits 
of wine in a small open pan or tray 
about three inches wide. If this pan be 
put on the bottom of an empty bis- 
cuit tin with some stones round it to 
support the saucepan, the tin will keep 
off the wind, and form a more efficient 
cooking apparatus than the bulky and 
cumbersome affairs made for travellers 
by people who have never been away 
from a town. With such an equipment 
as this it will be easy to make expedi- 
tions for four or five days’ duration 
from the coast, where the party should 
have a whale-boat more elaborately 
stored with comforts. With this boat 
they can row or sail from one base to 
another, and the whole western part of 
the island, and, in favorable seasons, 
much of the north, will be accessible to 
them. 

From “ The First Crossing of Spitzbergen.” By 

Sir Martin Conway. 





TOLSTOI’S NEGATIONS. 
Strange are the relations of the artist 
and the thinker in this wonderful 
writer. With Tourgenieff the thinker 
is latent, he is subjected to the artist; 
thought is the emanation, the result of 
beauty. In Dostoyevsky, they coexist: 
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the thinker predominates, yet he does 
not expel the artist; he takes much 
space, he is cumbrous, he makes it diffi- 
cult for the artist, yet the latter forces 
his way through the material piled to- 
gether by the former, and with a single 
scene of sublime psychological reality 
enforces pages of philosophy. In Tol- 
stoi, the artist and the thinker also co- 
exist, but they are rivals; they never 
speak at the same time, they seldom 
endorse each other’s words; as a matter 
of fact, they sometimes do not agree at 
all. And yet, it is always the artist 
who is right; the thinker raises his 
voice with an intrusive persistence, but 
the artist will not be outdone, and 
whenever he reappears in all the indis- 
putable authority of his genius, his se- 
rene vision goes further, straighter, and 
higher than any philosophical lucubra- 
tions of the thinker. 

The literary figure of the great novel- 
ist is well known; it is perhaps the 
first example in the history of universal 
literature of a writer who during his 
life has attained to the fullest possible 
degree of fame, for he is the first great 
writer to whom it has been given to 
avail himself of all the means of diffu- 
sion offered by modern civilization. 
Whereas Dante, Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, had to wait centuries till they 
should be translated into all languages; 
till printing should multiply them to in- 
finity; till the means of transportation 
should be so developed as to carry 
them into every corner of the world, 
Count Tolstoi had the luck of living in 
a time when just that very civilization 
which he so much reviles, grants him 
in the space of a few years the con- 
densed result of centuries; his posthu- 
mous glory will not be greater than his 
popularity. Faithful to our programme 
we will not so much examine his talent 
and his ideas as their influence, and 
how far they have been accepted. 

Seldom has a writer’s talent been so 
universally acknowledged as the talent 
of the author of “War and Peace.” All 
parties, all schools, all generations, all 
nationalities, agree. Indisputable as 
life itself are his wonderful pictures of 
life; they are broad and varied as life; 
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they are terrible as life, and as pro- 
found. No one has fathomed such se- 
cret springs of the human soul; no one 
has followed it so close to the threshold 
of earthly existence; no one has wit. 
such inexorable persistency of analysis 
hunted up the microbes of insincerity 
which contaminate the human con- 
science; no one has ransacked with such 
cruel serenity the yawning wounds 
opened by psychological vivisection. 
And every one who reads Tolstoi's 
books feels subjugated by this power, 
and yields to the omnipotency of that 
genius, which in the epic panoramas of 
his novels embraces armies, nations, 
countries, and which in a short tale of 
two peasants, where the repenting 
“master” transfuses his life into his. 
frozen “servant,” has embraced the 
whole of humanity, and in the narrow 
compass of a sledge, lost in a winter 
tempest and buried under the snow, has 
concentrated the universe and shown 
the gates of eternity. 

Such is the artist—with the greatest 
uniting power ever displayed by a 
novelist. But the thinker appears, and 
seems to make it his aim to undo the 
work of the artist. It is the most strik- 
ing feature of Tolstoi’s intellect, this 
contrast between the uniting power of 
his literature and the disintegration 
preached by his philosophy. The disin- 
tegration begins with his own person. 
The thinker detaches himself from the 
individual and becomes the analyzer, 
the judge, and the prosecutor of the 
artist. The author of “War and Peace” 
is condemned by the author of “My 
Religion.” Art is declared a plaything 
unworthy of those who really care for 
the prosperity of their brethren. Does 
not the lower people ignore Poushkin, 
Gogol, Tourgenieff? Does it feel any 
necessity of knowing them? The upper 
classes must concentrate their activity 
only upon such things as bring an im- 
mediate benefit to the masses; all that 
does not aim at this is superfluous, and 
we must give up all superfluity. The 
thinker forces the artist to write fairy- 
tales for the peasants, and the artist is 
so beautiful in his universality, so un- 
conscious of social distinctions in his 
picturing of the human soul, that these 
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fairly-tales composed for peasants be- 
come favorites with every one. The 
thinker forces the artist to give up 
painting, to drop the brush, to pick up 
the pen, and to become a philosophical 
writer. At this point the spirit of dis- 
integration passes from his person into 
his theories, and finally into the opinions 
of those who were so unanimous in 
their judgment of the artist. In a few 
words, Tolstoi’s teachings may be 
summed up as follows: their basis is 
non-resistance to evil; their dogma, the 
perniciousness of civilization as the re- 
sult of collectivity; their practical pre- 
scription, the dissolution of society to 
the benefit of the individual. We will 
not pause to consider the good side of 
his preaching which, in the main, can 
be reduced to a campaign against hu- 
man insincerity in all its manifesta- 
tions—the author pleads his cause well 
enough himself. We will rather follow 
up its defects, and even not so much 
the intrinsic defects of the teaching 
as the defective side of its influ- 
ence. 

The real followers of Tolstoi, the reg- 
ular “Tolstoi-ists,” are not numerous; 
they are people worthy of all esteem 
for carrying out within the limits of 
possibility the prescription of abdi- 
cating superfiuity, though the line is 
always somewhat hard to draw be- 
tween that which is really necessary, 
and that which only seems so. The 
count himself, at his councry-place, 
gives rather strange examples of practi- 
cal application. The author of “Anna 
Karenina” plunges his hands into clay, 
and builds stoves which afterwards 
are rebuilt by regular stove builders. 
Every day he takes an hour of plough- 
ing, after which exercise he enjoys the 
satisfaction of eating his dinner “in 
the sweat of his brow.” Of all this, is 
it the plough and stoves the count con- 
siders necessary, or is it the dinner he 
intends with time to eliminate as super- 
fluous? 

And yet this practical side, however 
ridiculous in its innocence, is the only 
positive element of the teaching; all the 
rest is negative, and just this negation 
whici underlies the theory is the poi- 
sonous and yet attractive side of it, at 


least attractive for those who, them- 
selves never having strained their ener- 
gies in the cause of positive faith, feel 
glad to be absolved from any strivings 
by him who teaches that our ideal lies 
behind, and not before us. The relax- 
ing of human energy, this is the cor- 
rupting element of the theory. Modern 
society as it has crystallized itself is 
declared wrong: therefere, all who had 
but a slight impulse of the sense of duty 
grasp at the theory as at a deliverance. 
Why should we work as long as the 
accomplishment of our best intentions 
depends upon a state of things which 
is wroifg? All efforts of charity, all 
real enthusiasm, are undermined; ni- 
hilistic laughter greets the best striv- 
ings; a man has founded a hospital, but 
the hospital depends upon the govern- 
ment, and governments are immoral,— 
consequently, the man is pitied as one 
who errs; another gives a sum for chari- 
table institutions; if he were a real 
Christian, it is said, he ought to have 
given away everything—tunis does not 
count. Here, we repeat, we do not 
judge the teaching, we simply state the 
results of its influence. People start 
from the point that, if measured by the 
Gospel, we are all insolvent debtors, 
and therefore those who make efforts 
to acquit themselves, at least of a por- 
tion of their debts, are ridiculed. The 
intellectual influence is no less relaxing 
than the moral; civilization is pro- 
claimed pernicious, and the ignorant by 
the fact of his ignorance considers him- 
self above all others. Authorities are 
undermined, all workers of human en- 
lightenment dethroned, people who 
have never read a line of philosophy 
declare with profession of competency 
that there is but one philosopher in the 
world, and this is Count Tolstoi. The 
religious influence is still worse. Tol- 
stoi constructs his teaching on a basis 
of scripture texts; he and his followers 
consider that they have the monopoly 
of the right comprehension or the Gos- 
pels,—and thus people who never be- 
lieved anything grasp at the Gospel, not 
in order to learn, but in order to estab- 
lish the inferiority of those who believe, 
but cannot live up to its commands; on 
the basis of Christianity, a sect is aris- 
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ing which supplants charity and love 
by criticism and scorn. 

And what is offered in all this as the 
positive beacon of hope? Tolstoi him- 
selt says he cannot foresee what will 
become of the world if all men follow 
his precepts; yet he asserts that our 
ideal lies “behind us;”’ this evidently 
means ages anterior to civilization. 
Only he does not determine the chrono- 
logical moment; it is the age of iron or 
the age of stone? Or if he used the 
term in the sense of the age of the in- 
dividual, will he say it was meant as the 
purity of childhood? Again, the mo- 
ment is not determined. When does 
impurity begin? To be completely free 
from impurity, we must return to those 
days when we yet did not exist. And 
indeed, in the “Kreutzer Sonata,” man- 
kind is given advice which is equiva- 
lent to suicide. A theory, the principle 
of which is dissolution, could not but 
lead to death. 

Dismemberment of society means 
retrograding of individuals; and where 
is the end of this gradual abdication? 
Shall we retrograde into the depth of 
centuries till we “return to earth’? 
Life is not possible without struggles; 
plants struggle and expel each other; 
society is the regulator of individual 
struggles. If society is wrong as it ex- 
ists, this does not mean that it must be 
altogether destroyed or that the spirit 
of sociability is an element of nature 
which man must counter-check. How 
long would Count Tolstoi have to wait 
before individual self-improvement 
would suppress servitude? there would 
have been no servitude, he will answer, 
had humanity not shaped itself into so- 
cieties. Maybe so, yet we cannot sup- 
press the past, we have to work on the 
given basis, we cannot start the world 
anew; servitude was a given fact, and 
once again, how long should we have 
had to wait for this given fact to die 
away? The world as it exists is also 
a fact, a living fact, not a dead sentence 
which can be erased and another sub- 
stituted for it; and as it exists it lives, 
and nothing will arrest its further evo- 
lution on the basis of the past. The 
duty of the future is to regulate, not to 
suppress the continuation of the world’s 
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growth, therefore future ages will work 
at the extension, and not at the extinc- 
tionof that which has been acquired by 
preceding ages. For the past exists as 
well as the future, and cannot be forced 
into non-existence. Count Tolstoi says 
that the lower people does not know 
Poushkin, and therefore he concludes 
Poushkins are useless. But he knows 
Poushkin, and he cannot force himself 
to forget him; and so long as he remem- 
bers he must want others to know him, 
for the moment they know him, they 
will want him. 

No, Count Tolstoi shall not impede the 
blossoming of the world; however pow- 
erful the thinker, he shall never make 
any one believe that the author of “War 
and Peace” is useless because unknown 
to the ignorant; the philosopher shall 
not force out the artist, and shall not 
prevent him from becoming, even in 
spite of himself, one of the greatest ed- 
ucators of the future generations; the 
repentant author will not be able to 
erase himself from the list of the bene- 
factors of humanity, for the artist in 
him has embodied in beauty too many 
great ideas, and “beauty, or the incor- 
porated ideal,” says our philosopher, “is 
the better part of our real world, the 
one which not only exists, but is worthy 
of existence.” 

From “ Pictures of Russian History and Russian 

Literature.” By Prince Serge Wolkonsky. 

Lamson, Wolffe and Company, Publishers. 





A GROUP OF SONNETS. 
SAINTS. 
ie) ——— dear Saints, so present, yet so 
ar! 
I cannot touch you with my hand or trace 
The aspect of your strength, your faith, 
your grace; 
Between us lie the years,—the gulf, the 
bar. 
But as one tracks the sunlight to the star, 
And finds no dark nor flame-forsaken 
space 
To fret the beauty of its burning face, 
Because the splendor swallows blot and 
sear; 
So Time has framed you with an aureole 
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More circle-rounded than your age fore- 
knew; 

No frailty now can quench that fire of 
soul! 

The things ye willed and did not, those ye 
do: 

The gifts ye strove for, in my sight are 
true: 

Your perfect parts have made perfection 
whole. 


THE ART THAT ENDURES. 


Marble of Paros, bronze that will not rust, 

Onyx or agate,—Sculptor, choose thy 
block! 

Not clay nor wax nor perishable stock 


Of earthly stones can yield a virile bust 

Keen-edged against the centuries. Strive 
thou must 

In molten brass or adamantine rock 

To carve the strenuous shape which shall 
not mock 

Thy faith by crumbling dust upon thy 
dust. 

Poet, the warning comes not less to thee! 

Match well thy metres with a strong de- 


sign. 

Let noble themes find nervous utterance. 
Flee 

The frail conceit, the weak mellifiuous 
line. 


High thoughts, hard forms, toil, rigor,— 
these be thine, 
And steadfast hopes of immortality. 





TWO THOUGHTS. 


When I reflect how small a space I fill 

In this great teeming world of laborers, 

How little I can do with strongest will, 

How marred that little by most hateful 
blurs,— 

The fancy. overwhelms me, and deters 

My soul from putting forth so poor a skill; 

Let me be counted with those worship- 
pers 

Who lie before God’s altar and are still. 

But then I think (for healthier moments 


come), 

This power of will, this natural force of 
hand,— 

What do they mean, if working be not 
wise? 


Forbear to weigh thy work, O soul! 
Arise, . 


And join thee to that nobler, sturdier band 
Whose worship is not idle, fruitless, dumb. 


THE TORCH-BEARER. 


In splendor robed for some court-revelry 

A monarch moves when eve is on the 
wane. 

His faithful lieges flock their prince to 
see, 

And strive to pierce the gathering shade— 
in vain. 

But lo, a torch! And now the brilliant 
train 

Is manifest. Who may the bearer be? 

Not great himself, he maketh greatness 
plain. 

To him this praise at least. What more 
to me? 

Mine is a lowly Muse. She cannot sing 

A pageant or a passion; cannot cry 

With clamorous voice against an evil 
thing, 

And break its power; but seeks with single 
eye 

To follow in the steps of Love her King, 

And hold a light for men to see Him by. 


TO A STRANGE TEACHER, 


Trouble me no more. The world is very 


wide 

And full of souls whose primal faith has 
fled. 

Go first to them; and leave one simple 
head, 


Wherein the earlier teachings still abide. 

Why seek to fill a mouth that has not 
cried, 

To clog satiety of bread with bread? 

Can any hunger having richly fed? 

Can one be full, and yet dissatisfied ? 

If I were wretched, you should perhaps 
prevail; 

At least I might give ear to you. But now, 

Because I am so happy, and because, 

Content with life, I would be as I was, 

Your message moves me not. Who ques- 
tions how 

To dig new cisterns, till the elder fail? 


From Edward Cracroft Lefroy: His Life and 
Poems. By Wilfred Austin Gill, With a Criti- 
cal Estimate of the Sonnets by the late John 
Addington Symonds. John Lane, Publisher. 
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